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NATIONS AT THE JUDGMENT SEAT 


SHALL WE SEE 
PHARAOH? 

THE KING WHO WOULD 
NOT LET HIS PEOPLE GO 

Dramatic Possibility of the 
Opening of the Tomb 

A TUTANKHAMEN THEORY 

Of all the dramatic - stories in the 
Bible there is none more dramatic than 
the story of the Exodus —the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses. 

The tale of the finding of Moses in 
the bulrushes, of the bondage of the 
Israelites, of the plagues that conquered 
the hard ..heart of Pharaoh, and of the 
crossing' of the, Bed Sea, have all the 
elements of great drama. 

Vet, strange, to say, there has not yet 
-been-.'.found any Egyptian . inscription- 
recording' any of these wonderful events. 
We find/however, in an early Egyptian 
inscription of the year 1220 b.c., when 
the Pharaoh Meneplitali was ruler of 
Egypt, that the Jews were then a nation 
outside Egypt, and it lias been usually 
held that Menephtah was the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. ' . 7 . ", 

People Who .Settled in Egypt 

That- is possible, but ? Mr. Arthur 
Wei gall," the eminent Egyptologist,, now 
thinks that the Exodus occurred much 
earlier than the reign of. Menephtah, : 
probably soon after the time of Tutankh- 
-amen. • He . points out that this date 
would be in accordance with the genea¬ 
logies given in the Book of Chronicles, 1 
and he finds an interesting confirmation 
of his theory in some passages quoted by- 
Josephus from the lost works of the 
Egyptian historian 3 Ianetho. 

Manetho 'tells a story . of 80,000 
“ unclean people ” who were, allowed to- 
. settle on the east bank of the Nile, and 
there found, a leader in a priest of 
■Heliopolis, who was none other than 
Moses, this leader becoming so powerful 
and dangerous that the Pharaoh of the 
day first fled to Ethiopia,, and then 
returned and chased them out of Egypt. 
This story hasbeen hitherto regarded as 
merely a legend ; but Mr. Weigall shows 
that it fits the events that occurred about' 
the time of Akhnaton and T.uthnkhamen, 
and that probably the. Exodus really 
took . place - soon after, '• Tutankhamen: 
being the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 

The Worship of One God 

Akhnaton, the heretic."king, as we 
know, did set up a city on the east bank 
of the Nile, and lived there with .liis 
heretics—or “ unclean.'people ”—deve¬ 
loping a-new religion with the worshi¬ 
ping of One God. We know, too, that 
he encouraged Asiatics, and that liis 
religion had much in common with the 
religion and psalms of the Jews. Mr. 
Weigall, therefore, considers it quite 
likely that the Israelites were Aklinaton’s 
followers, and were persecuted by 
Aklmatcn’s son-in-law and successor. 


Tutankhamen, being finally, expelled by 
Horemheb. If so, there may’ lie in 
the chamber of Tutankhamen’s'tomb 
the Pharaoh of the Bible who hardened 
his heart and oppressed the Israelites, 
and when the mummy is unrolled we 
may actually see the face of one of the 


O ne of the new men in Europe who 
are not well-known yet to news¬ 
paper readers is Karl Cuno, the Gerfnan 
Chancellor, the latest man to sit in'the 
seat of Bismarck.-: 

When President Ebert, the working 
saddler, who seems to be the only fixed 
figure in Germany, selected Cuno to be 
the active liead of the State in these 
critical times, the ordinary news reader 
wondered who he could be. 

The reply is that he is a broad-minded, 
middle-aged German lawyer who turned 
to commerce and swiftly became the 
successor of Herr Ballin, the great Jewish 
- shipowner. Also Herr Cuno became in 
several spheres the rival and supplanter 
of Herr Stinnes, who has long aimed at 
being the industrial ruler of Germany. 
Chancellor Cuno is now the head of the 


most interesting characters in Bible 
history. We may find in, the tomb, 
also, manuscripts and inscriptions that 
will throw more light on the events of 
that wonderful time. 

Perhaps Mr. Weigall may be wrong ; 
but we sincerely, hope he is right. 


Hamburg-American Steamship Line, and 
has set it going again by amalgamation 
with American shipping interests. 

His business interests are extremely 
varied and widespread. -He is concerned 
deeply with fisheries and shipbuilding, 
with railways and the transit of goods, 
with oil in its several forms, and with 
film productions. 

Politically he is not an extremist, so 
many rally to him, and his geniality and 
power of seeing many points of view 
make him personally popular. Also 
there is a- strong impression that he is 
honest as well as liberal-minded. 

If anyone can lead Germany out of the 
maze of difficulties in which she is wan¬ 
dering Herr Cuno is felt to be the kind 
of man to whom appeal should be made, 
and Germany knows of no better man. 


PYTHON WAKES UP 

AND TAKES ITS 
BREAKFAST 

An Anxious Time at the Reptile 
House in the Zoo 

THIRTY MONTHS WITHOUT 
A MEAL 

There is always something new at our 
wonderful London Zoo. The newest 
tiling there is that a record fast has come 
to an end. An Indian python which 
arrived in July 1920 has just taken its 
first meal since it left the East. 

Between then and the present time it 
has not eaten a particle, though it has 
drunk freely of water, for even a snake 
must have fluid to support life. It had 
a mighty feed before leaving India and 
laid up enough fat to exist on during the 
journey across and ever since. 

At last, after all this time, hunger re¬ 
awakened in the python. The keepers 
know the signs. Indeed, they had not 
waited for the coming of the python’s 
petition, but week after week had put 
food in its den, only to see it rejected. 

Sluggard Gets Hungry 

But an amazing limpness of skin, 
accompanied by a growing- disposition 
to activity, showed that nature was 
beginning to stir even in the torpid 
organs of this reluctant giant. At last, 
after 30 months, the Indian-sluggard 
opened its mouth and-found that it was 
really hungry. 

A dead pigeon awaited it. It "threw, 
its coils round it and gave it a deadly 
squeeze, lay off while it watched to see if 
life were really extinct, and then ate it 
at one gulp. 

Thirty months must be the longest 
fast oh record. Snakes have been known 
to pass practically a year in captivity 
without food, but never so long as this. 

We must not be misled into false ideas 
by this feat. Snakes do not fast so long 
as this in a state of nature. There they 
keep on the move, and so consume 
energy which food alone can restore. 

Triumph oi British Science 

’In captivity they lie inert and effort¬ 
less, so that they burn up but little fuel, 
and require less nourishment than when 
constantly on the glide in the wilds. 

Such a fast'is, of course, morbid and 
unnatural,: even for domestication, but 
no one can predict how a creature of 
freedom will tolerate captivity. ■ In some 
cases habits and tastes alter strangely. 

The - feeding python should now take 
its meals naturally and thrive. The 
breaking of its fast is a triumph* for Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, the learned Secretary 
of the Zoo, who hates the Continental 
practice of forcing skinned birds and 
rabbits, spitted on poles, down the un¬ 
willing throats of fasting snakes. 

Such acts, in fact, sometimes cause 
the death of the reptile ;.but our python 
has fed to please himself, and so pleases 
all the rest of us as well. 



Two giraftes from South Africa have Just been bought by the London Zoo, and will shortly 
be on view there. These are differently marked from the Kordofan giraffes, that have 
previously been shown; and here we see a young.giraffe, two months old, recently cap¬ 
tured in Tanganyika Territory 

SITTING IN THE SEAT OF BISMARCK 
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WHAT WE OWE 
AMERICA 


PAYING OFF THE WAR 
DEBTS 

Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Mission to U.S.A. 

ON THE WAY TO SETTLEMENT 


Praise of our own country is not a 
British liabit. The British are rather 
inclined to criticise whatever they do 
themselves, or whatever may be done on 
their behalf. 

But there is neither sense nor honesty 
in undervaluing what we do as a nation. 
So we venture to say that Britain has 
every reason for being proud of the 
way she has faced her war debts. - 
- The visit of Mr, Stanley Baldwin, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
the United States to arrange a square 
deal by which we shall repay all we 6we 
to America, has put this question plainly 
before the eyes of the world. 

America lent to the Allies a sum of 
nearly £ 2000,000,000, and of this 
amount Great Britain was responsible 
for over £800,000,000. The Allies, how; 
ever, borrowed from Great ■ Britain 
/goo,000,000, so they owe us more.than 
wc owe America on account of the war. 

A Matter for the Workers 

Mr. Baldwin has talked with America 
openly, plainly, sincerely. lie has 
pointed out that we mean to pay every 
farthing we owe. But we wish to arrange 
the repayments so that we shall not 
injure the trade of our two countries. 

Mr. Baldwin has pointed out -that the 
question of our repayment of our debts 
concerns intimately the workers of both 
countries. Great Britain has made up 
her accounts in such a way that she will 
pay all her debts and keep her money 
affairs-on sound lines.' To do' that she 
.has taxed herself higher per head of the 
population than any other nation. 

Mr. Baldwin has shown'the Americans 
that if they were to be unreasonable in 
their demands for swift repayments they 
would hurt themselves as much as they 
would hurt us. If we were asked to 
overtax ourselves to pay our heavy 
'debt at once, our people would have to 
economise and restrict their buyings, in 
which case America would find small 
market here for her goods. In that way 
American workers would suffer with 
our overtaxed workers, for modern 
civilisation does not allow any one nation 
to prosper while others fall into poverty: 

Example to the World 

The argument has been generally felt 
to be sound by Americans, and no doubt 
they will ultimately give the fair deal 
that Britain desires. 

In tlje meantime our country is 
offering to the world an example that 
might be followed with advantage all 
round. She is making great sacrificesto 
pay her way honestly. ■ She shows no 
disposition to shirk any business obliga¬ 
tion: The money she owes America is 
money she borrowed for France arid 
Italy and Belgium, and not for herself, 
but sheds paying, it bade freely,, in spite 
of her own great burdens. 

.• Mr. Baldwin has now. returned from 
America to consult the British Govern¬ 
ment about the terms which America is 
willing to make for a gradual repayment 
of the debt. 


Pronunciations 

Echidna 
Hanseatic . 
Naugatuck . 
Oolite . 
Pocahontas 
Tertiary 


in This Paper 

. • , E-kid-uah 
. Han-se-at-ik 
. Naw-gah-tuk 
. . . O-o-lite 

Po-kah-hon-tahs 
. . Ter-she-a-re 


A SINGER OF LIBERTY 

Petofi and His Hundred 
Years 

NATIONAL POET OF THE 
MAGYARS 

. The Magyars have been celebrating the 
centenary of their national poet, Alex¬ 
ander Petofi, born on January 1, 1823. 

Petofi, like the national poet of Scot-' 
land, was of peasant birth ; but he had 
a more chequered career than Burns, 
and played a part not only in poetry 
but in politics. He was dismissed from 
school as an incorrigibly bad boy and 
was -for a time a strolling player, and for 
a time a soldier. 

Though of_ Serbian arid Slovak de¬ 
scent lie was an ■ ardent Hungarian 
patriot, and most of his songs Were in¬ 
spired by a passionate desire for his 
nation’s freedom. For years the only 
books he read were about the French 
Revolution, and the Hungarian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 was largely inspired by his 
lyrics. He bitterly hated the Haps- 
burg rulers oPAustria, and his ideal was 
a Magyar Republic. 

Today the Hapsburgs arc dethroned, 
and Hungary is independent; but 
Hungary is not yet a republic, and the 
present reactionary Horthy Govern¬ 
ment regard Petoft's poems with some 
. suspicion. Though they have per¬ 
mitted the celebration of the poet’s cen¬ 
tenary, they have forbidden the re¬ 
citing of his more fiery republican lyrics. 
’But Austria is now a republic, and in a 
palace of the -Hapsburgs in Vienna a 
famous actress has recited the poems 
forbidden in the poet’s own land. 

Petofi was not one of the world’s 
great poets ; but his poetry gave utter¬ 
ance to the aspirations of his countrymen, 
-and is certain to keep a permanent place 
in Hungarian literature. 

THE TOMB OF DAVID 
Search to be Begun 

Hope and ambition outstrip achieve¬ 
ment in the Holy Land. The tomb and 
treasure of a great pagan Pharaoh having 
been found in. Egypt, pious scholars 
believe that -they will find remains of 
more sacred memory in Jerusalem. -. 

A search is to be begun for the tomb of 
David, and as an inspiration to those 
who are to engage in the romantic task 
comes the announcement that the tomb 
of St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr, 
has been traced to a place some six 
miles from Jerusalem, called the Village 
of the Camel. - - - = . 

It is highly unlikely, that the sepulchre 
of David will be identified ; it is doubt¬ 
ful if it any longer exists in such' a form 
as to make it recognisable. More than 
one site in the past has been an object 
of veneration as the supposed last earthly 
home of the Psalmist; but Jerusalem 
has been besieged, pillaged,'ransacked, 
destroyed, rebuilt and re-modelled so 
often that to sejiafate a grain of possible 
fact from a mountain of i fable Seems 
now beyond reasonable expectation." 

HAFNIUM 

A New Element Discovered 

It has been known for some time that 
there must be several undiscovered ele¬ 
ments, and now two Danish scientists 
claim to have succeeded in -finding one 
of them by means'of the X rays. ■ 

They found it in the nearlyi-related 
element zirconium, and they estimate 
that ordinary zirconium contains at least 
one per cent, of it. So far the riew ele¬ 
ment has not been separated, but steps 
are being taken to isolate it, and it may 
prove to have commercial value, as it is 
akin to thorium, and cerium, which are 
used, in incandescent gas mantles. 

The Danish scientists have proposed 
that the element should be called Haf¬ 
nium, after Hafnia, which is the' old 
Roman name for Copenhagen. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A wild cat has been captured at Dun- 
lichity in Inverness-shire. 

A woman who used to sell newspapers 
in' Peterborough market-place has in¬ 
herited a fortune of about £10,000. 

The island of Alderney, one of the 
Channel Islands, has just issued its own 
postage stamps, the first ever used there. 

Mouse Darkens a Town 

By causing a short .circuit at the elec¬ 
tric light works a mouse put Barrow- 
in-Furness into darkness. 

After 20 Years 

An outbreak of scarlet fever in Essex 
has been traced to' a book that was 
used l.y a hospital' patient twenty 
years ago. 

Giant Carrots 

At the recent Royal Horticultural 
Society’s exhibition in London parsnips 
over a yard long and carrots two and a 
half feet long were shown. 

Visitors Flocking to the Riviera 


Six hundred people a day are leaving 
London for- the Riviera, and the boat 
express has to be run in three sections 
to-cope with the traffic. 


Gold Nugget in the Sea 

An angler fishing from Eastbourne 
pier hooked "up ■ a metal nugget weigh¬ 
ing half a pound, a large proportion of 
which was gold.- No one knows how 
it came there. :. . 

■ Passing of a Zionist Leader 
. Dr. Max Nordau, who was one of the 
oldest leaders of the: Zionist movement 
arid a well-known -Writer on sociology, 
has just died in Paris, aged 73. He was 
born" in Budapest,. but had for many 
years made France his home. ' 

Sleeping Beauty 

Another wonder comes from the Valley 
of the Kings in .Egypt. American ex¬ 
cavators at Luxor have found a young 
princess of great beauty so marvellously 
preserved that her hair and teeth are 
still intact .after nearly 4000 years. 


AUSTRALIAN PARADISE 


Prospects of the Great North 
Territory 

DISCOVERY OF A NEW LAKE 

The Northern Territory of Australia 
opens up ever more and more possi¬ 
bilities to the settler--.";. . >' . 

Mr. Urquhart-,-the’Administrator, has 
just been visiting the Alice Springs 
country in the south, of that great but 
little known province* and gives a rosy 
picture of its many advantages..." - • 

= In July and August he found the con¬ 
ditions perfect. There were frosts at 
night, and sometimes-, even ice in the 
morning; the air-was-cool,, bracing, and 
exhilarating, findthere - was usually 
bright sunshine. Sickness rvas unknown ; 
the adults were pictures of health ; and 
the children rosy and robust like the 
children, of English villages. 

Fruit and vegetables grew abundantly, 
and the oranges were the best and biggest 
the Administrator had ever seen. Water 
could be obtained , by t sinking - wells 
twenty or forty feet,' and- it would bo 
possible to build gj-eat reservoirs in the 

MacDonnell Ranges. ' ' - 

The-mounted .police report, the dis¬ 
covery of a new lake twenty miles round, 
teeming with ducks, and situated in 
beautiful country free from mosquitoes. 

Such a country requires only develop¬ 
ment to sustain a large population, and 
Mr. Urquhart urges “that it should be 
opened up by railways with all speed. 


THE MEN WHO BEAT 
NAPOLEON 

What Their Life was Like 

A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
IN THE ARMY 

Little do we imagine, as we read the 
heroic story of the men who beat Napo¬ 
leon, the sort of men they were and the 
sort of life they lived. Air. J. W. Fortes- 
cue, one of the well - known historians 
of. the Army, has been talking of the 
British soldier in those days. . 

The soldier did not live in barracks up 
to . that time ; he lived , in alehouses, 
and drink was his besetting sin. 

■ When barracks began, just before the 
time of Trafalgar, the. soldier found him¬ 
self infamously housed, sometimes four 
huddled together in one bedh Fresh air 
and sanitation were practically unknown, 
and disease ; was rampant. In- these 
conditions lived the soldier, the soldier’s 
wife, and his family. About io.occ 
women, said Mr. Fortescue, followed.the 
British Army about the British-Empire. 

They were given very little to eat, 
generally two meals a day, in the morning 
and at midday j so that they were left fci 
nineteen hours without any food at all. 

Their principle amusement was getting 
drunk on beer,- and when beer became 
1 too expensive they got drunk on spirits. 
Once, in order that the Treasury might 
show a profit-of £50,000, the--men were 
supplied with a fiery poison which,drove 
them mad. : The food on foreign service 
was chiefly, "salt meat, which also drove 
them to drink, and in Mauritius they could 
get drunk on -rum. for a penny. The 
State encouraged all this drinking, said 
Mr. Fortescue, and then flogged the men, 
for the crimes they committed under its 
evil influence. 

Such was the lot of the British soldier 
who beat Napoleon on land and sea. 
Yet there are those who would have us 
believe that, the world has not improved 

A NOBLE MAN 
Sir George Toulmin Passes On 

'A great friend the children and the 
nation have lost, for the work of Sir 
Georgo Toulmin is over in this-world. 

■ He was one, of those quiet men behind 
affairs whose lives are worth more than 
gold mines to a nation. He gave him¬ 
self, all the energies of his physical 
frame, all the 'fires, of his soul, all the 
understanding of his mind, to make a 
nobler world.. 

. He was the directing spirit of import¬ 
ant newspapers iii Lancashire ;' he was 
for many years a member of Parliament ; 
and he was largely known throughout , 
the country by his association with good . 
movements. He was the' first man to 
quote this paper in Parliament, but lie 
did something much greater than that 
while he was, there, lor he. saved the 
nation hundreds of thousands of pounds 
■by insisting" on the elimination of waste 
in connection-with the printing of public 
documents. ' 

' Brit what he loved most of all was his 
work among .poor children. When lie 
began'it little children were familiar and 
patheriic objects in workhouses, and one 
of the things he; was most proud of was 
that lie had something to do with bring¬ 
ing about the day when children were 
rarely seen in. workhouses. 

He loved them, as he loved all sweet, 
good things. He was gentle and thought¬ 
ful for all, and he had a touch of the 
spirit of Peter Pan in him for those who 
knew him well. He who writes these 
words—and not he only—feels that we 
shall not-soon look on his like again. 
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A NEW LAMP 

Electric Bulbs Without 
Filament 

UTILISING NEON GAS 

Sir William Ramsay and Lord Ray¬ 
leigh discovered the wonderful rare gas 
called neon, traces of which are found 
in the ait we breathe. 

These rare gases, like the rare metals, 
have unusual properties, and neon, like 
some, of the rare metals, is .of great value 
in electric lighting. ' . 

A new glow lamp called the Osglim is 
now being manufactured by an English 
company, in which, by the rise of neon 
gas, the filament is entirely avoided. 

The bulbs are simply filled with neon, 
and the electric current passing between 
electrodes, or small plates, causes, the 
bulb to glow with an orange light. 

The colour emitted can, of course, 
be changed by using coloured bulbs. 

The lighting power of these lamps is not 
very high, so that at present they will be 
..chiefly used for advertising and other 
signs, hospitals, picture palaces, and in 
positions where a moderate amount of 
lighting is required. For these pur¬ 
poses' they are admirable.- The life of 
the lamp is long because there is:no 
filament to break. 

For . sign purposes tlje lamps are of 
especial value because they can be made 
of any shape owing to the absence of 
filament. Thus, any letter or word can 
be moulded as an actual lamp. 

- ■ There appears to be a great future 
before this new invention.. 


THE HYDRO-GLISSIER 
Shall We Have Flying 
Tugboats? 

WHAT CAME OF A GOOD IDEA 

A novel system of transport may soon 
lie introduced in India as. a result of 
the invention of a new flying machine, 
called a liydro-glissier. 

Rather more than a year ago the idea 
came to some .enterprising airmen to 
build q flying machine that would be 
able to. skim over shallow water, and 
they set fo work to make one of their own 
plan. They bought their materials from 
“surplus'stores', the engine costing only 
three guineas, but the finished machine 
proved, so successful that the Indian 
Government has now bought it for £3,33. 

■The hydro-glissier can be navigated 
in only three inches of water, and'the 
Government intends to use it, and others, 
on the shallow rivers of .the Punjab. , 

, The latest suggestion, is that hy.dro- 
glissiers' should be used for towing 
timber, as it is estimated that half the 
cost of railway transport wohld be saved. 

AN ARMY OF LIVES SAVED 
450 More Last Year 

Last year’s figures for lives saved by 
the. boats ’of the Lifeboat Institution 
bring the total up-to 58,800. Of. these 
4 56 lives were saved in., 4922. 

Motor-boats are now being used with 
great advantage. The fleet* of 238 life¬ 
boats includes 38 motor-boats, and more 
are being, finished. A new- boat, the 
largest in the world, will .carry 150 
people and cover a radius ,of 100. miles, 
She will rely on motor-power. She has 
two six-cylinder 90-horse-power engines. 
' Her station will be on the 1 Mersey.' 


IS THE FRUIT RIPE ? 
Farmer’s New Friend 

A 'professor in Oregon " has invented 
a machine for determining the' exact 
stage of ripeness of pears and apples. 

The degree of ripeness, is shown by 
the pressure required to force a plunger 
a certain distance into the fruit. 

The new machine is working very 
accurately and is expected to enable 
the fruit farmers to know exactly when 
to harvest their fruit so as to market it 
in the very best condition. 


EMPIRE’S RAILWAY IN THE CLOUDS 



A mechanical digger at work Goring for water on the route 



Laying the metal sleepers ready for the rails 



A workers’ train on a completed section of the line 

The highest railway In the Empire is now being laid in Kenya Colony, and here we see the 
work of construction going on. At one point this railway, which will connect up with 
the Uganda Railway, reaches a height of 9135 feet, or nearly two miles above sea level. 
It will be of great help in developing the country it runs through. See next column 


EMPIRE’S HIGHEST 
RAILWAY 

TRAINS TWO MILES 
ABOVE THE SEA 

Over the Hills and Far Away 

TRESTLE BRIDGE NEARLY AS 
HIGH AS NELSON’S COLUMN 

Work is now proceeding on what is to 
be the loftiest railway in the British 
Empire. Its highest point will be 9135 
feet, or nearly two miles above sea level. 
This will be 815 feet higher than the 
topmost point of what is now the' 
Empire’s loftiest railway—that of 
Uganda, which goes up 8320 feet, very 
often higher than the clouds. 

Of course in South America there are 
railways, that go higher, like that in 
Peru which connects the coast with 
Cuzco, 11,000 feet up; but the highest 
railways in Asia, the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
in British India, under the shadow of 
Mount Everest, has its highest point at 
.Ghoom, only 7407 feet, or less than a 
mile and a half, above the sea. 

Many Engineering Difficulties 

The new railway is being built in 
Kenya Colony, and will run from 
Nakuru, on the Uganda Railway, to 
Turbo, on the River Nzoja. The cost 
will be about .^2,000,000, and, many 
engineering difficulties will have to be 
overcome owing to the nature of the 
route selected. 

The ground was first surveyed and a 
route selected in 1914, but tliat. route 
involved the crossing-of many streams 
and the building of many expensive 
bridges. The chief difficulty in the way 
was a range of mountains known as the 
Great Man Escarpment, but now, on 
reconsideration, the engineers have 
decided to abandon the first route 
selected and take another, which involves 
mounting this formidable obstacle and 
joining up with the Uganda Railway.on 
the Escarpment itself. 

A Corkscrew Line 

. . This Escarpment forms ■ the western 
rim of the famous Rift Valley, and by 
mounting it the railway will dodge many 
of the streams bypassing them above 
their sources. 

There will, however, still be many 
engineering - difficulties to surmount 
owing to the steep gradients: The 
railway will start from Nakuru,' 6070 
feet up, rise to 6600 feet, and then 
descend again nearly 500 feet. From 
that point it will rise continuously to Lake 
Narasha, 9135 feet above sea level, and 
73 miles from the start. Thence the 
railway will descend all the way to 
Turbo, 148 miles from Nakuru and 
5925 feet above the sea. 

There will be three large steel trestle 
bridges, one of them 880 feet long with 
29 spans, and its height will be 97 feet 
above the river it crosses. The other 
bridges will be 640 feet and 450 feet long, 
the first rising on trestles no feet high, 
or nearly as high as Nelson’s , Column in 
Trafalgar Square. At two points on the 
route the railway will run round in 
spirals and pass oyer, itself just as the 
famous Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway in 
India does. . 

Land of Splendid Scenery 

Some of the scenery that the new 
railway will pass through is among the 
most magnificent in the world, and it is 
believed that when the railway is com¬ 
pleted wealthy tourists from ali over the 
World will be attracted to Kenya for its 
scenic attractions. 

It is not expected that the building of 
the railway will take very long, as there 
is an abundance of labour available, 
although the people of Kenya and 
Tanganyika are not used to work of 
this kind. But no doubt they can be 
quickly taught. Pictures on this pugs 
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LOOKING AT A CELL 

THE ETERNAL DRAMA OF 
OURSELVES 

Watching the Fight that For 
Ever Saves Our Lives 

A PARIS DOCTOR’S FILM 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

' The kinema, in spite of its errors anil 
its shortcomings, draws nearer'to its final 
Success year by year, as the rubbishy 
films are replaced by films worth seeing. 
A film that will bring the kinema many 
friends has been shown in Paris by 
Dr. Comandori. 

Helped on by.his great patience' and 
his equally great eagerness, Dr. Com.in- 
don’is showing us a scene of which the 
power and-variety are above all fancy.: 
observing the rorganisrii . of . plants, 
animals, and man, he has filmed, with, 
their thousands and thousands ' of_ 
episodes, the eternal drama played, by 
the infinitely tiny bodies in living cells'; 
hnd- their battles, their struggles, their 
meetings, their separations, form a 
spectacle unique on the screen. ■■ 

Mites Become Monsters 

: Dr. Comandon has. been working for 
fifteen years-with a combination of the 
[cinematograph and the microscope, but 
in order to get a vision' of the infusoria 
it is necessary to flood them in a torrent 
of light, and light kills them. The 
greatest care had therefore to be taken 
to arrange the lighting of the scene. The 
results proved excellent, however. 

. The doctor. first obtained enlarge¬ 
ments 50,000 times the size of the germs 
as they run through our blood; they 
were on a scale by which a grain of sand 
woukl reach the height of a skyscraper 
in America, and the live bacteria appear 
to the eye about the size of a sardine. 

As -soon as a beam of light crosses a 
cell, an artery, or some capillary vessels, 
the swarming of life is seen. Here is a 
river with little islets checking the 
course of its flow, there tiny waves 
kissing the banks. ,What,is this fairy 
river which seems to carry pearls and 
rubies ? Simply a stream of blood 
rushing through an artery, crammed 
with cells hurrying on to their work. • 

Battle in the Blood 

In certain plants the circulation of the 
sap flows with queer rhythms. Its atoriis 
move about with the carelessness of 
walkers loitering along the' streets on 
Sundays, or like prisoners tramping 
round and’round in a courtyard.,, These 
little things appear to us in the shape of 
fantastic dragons, 'snakes, fishes. 

More strange and very thrilling is the 
part the red and white cells- of Our 
blood play in the struggle of organic life. 

. These cells are continually threatened 
by parasites possessing, extraordinary 
strength; and we must see the parasites 
thronging with a sort of rage against 
the unfortunate red cells, throwing them 
into disorder, piercing ' them through 
and through, to understand the wonder 
cf 'what happens in our : bodies. As a 
spectator knows that he himself is the 
battlefield of which this is but a tiny 
part, as he knows that at that' very 
moment the same fight is going on in his 
blood and that his life depends on the 
issue, he follows this tragedy with the 
greatest eagerness. ' 

Mother Nature to the Rescue 

'Blit now the face of the battle" has 
changed. The red cell, being too weak 
for the fight, Mother Nature'has sent 
some help. A white cell army hurries 
to the aid of the red army. We see them 
pouring from all parts of the screen, 
steering clear of obstacles and throwing 
themselves on the enemy. They squeeze, 
they strangle; finally they suffocate him. 

It is a wonderful example of the power 
of the kinema with a brain behind it ; 
and we, long, as we look at it, for the 
day, when thousands of films so popular 
now will be burned and films like this 
take their place. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Making Sound Write 
AUTOGRAPHS OF MUSICAL NOTES 

Professor W. L. Bragg, who. is a 
member of the teaching staff at Victoria 
University, Manchester, showed a very 
interesting experiment at a meeting of 
young people arranged .by the Man¬ 
chester Literary Society. 

His equipment consisted of a sheet of 
metal mounted on a pedestal, a small 
quantity of sand, and a bow like that 
used for playing the bass fiddle. 

Having scattered the sand on the 
metal, the professor drew the bow across 
a rope, thus causing a musical note to be 
sounded. The grains of sand began to 
, dance about, and when he stopped the 
note the professor showed the audience 
that they had settled in a very definite 
pattern. Other notes produced" different 
.patterns, and it seems' quite possible 
•that we might thus obtain the geometric¬ 
al design of every note of music. - -,•••-'■ 

; The explanation is that the metal does 
not vibrate as a whole but, like a string, 
.vibrates in sections; and the lines where 
the sand comes to rest mark the: bound¬ 
aries between the different vibrating 

: sections. , .' \ V • 

.Some readers may remember that in 
one of Sir Conan Doyle’s famous stories 
of Sherlock Holmes the secret of the 
hiding-place of a treasure is known to be 
in a brass bowl. Holmes sprinkled sand 
over it and then played, on the bowl with 
the bow of his beloved violin. This set 
the Sand in motion, and when it stopped 
it showed the pattern of a piece of 
pavement under which the treasure had 
been concealed. - 


HURRYING NATURE 
Work of Years Done in Days 

How to do in ten days what has pre¬ 
viously taken Nature ten years to per¬ 
form has been discovered by M. Otfo, 
the inventor already famous for his 
ozone apparatus for sterilising water. 

M. Otto has, in fact, found how to age 
wood in a few days by warming it in 
ovens into which ozone is introduced. 
The seasoning of wood is a very im¬ 
portant industry, as no wood can be 
used for any ordinary purpose until the 
water has been driven out of it, and 
the resins in the. sap are hardened. 

Well-seasoned wood has usually been 
aged in warm rooms for several years, 
but it can now be’perfectly seasoned in 
ten days or a fortnight by this, new 
method, and experts have been unable 
to detect the difference even with the 
aid of the microscope. 

A large factory bals been built in Paris 
for seasoning wood by M. Otto’s pro¬ 
cess, which will be of-great value at the 
present time when well-seasoned wood 
is all too scarce. 

WASTE NOT WANT NOT 
Throwing Fishes Back Into 
the Sea 

The Plymouth fishermen have thrown 
thousands of fish into the sea ’ rather 
than sell them beneath a certain stipu¬ 
lated price, and tons of fish meant for 
food have been used as manure. - 

There is surely something criminal in 
such waste of good food at a time when 
thousands of men and women all over 
the world are underfed or starving. 
Transport, of course, costs money, and 
the fishermen cannot afford to send 
their fish to distant markets to obtain a 
small price for them ; but surely - a 
Government which has small scruples 
about giving doles for nothing should 
be able to arrange for the purchase and 
carriage of such valuable food, or surely 
the various philanthropic organisations 
engaged in succouring the people in 
famine-stricken areas should be able to 
make good use of such cheap supplies. 

The waste and destruction of good food 
goes against the conscience of mankind, 
and it can rarely or never be necessary. 


CURIOSJTIES OF 
SIGHT AND COLOUR 

SEEING THAT IS NOT 
ALWAYS BELIEVING 

When You Cannot Trust Your 
Own Eyes 

A,MYSTERY FOR THE SCIENTIST 

“ Seeing is believing ” is a very com¬ 
mon expression, showing the absolute 
confidence we have in our eyes. 

Yet the eye is not alw-ays to be relied’ 
upon. Indeed; according to Professor 
Pear, of Manchester ...University, it is 
always leading us astray, and we are 
alw-ays struggling' to correct what it 
tells us. 

The eye is really a camera, with a lens, 
a curtain (the retina), and a black lining. 
Very perfect from- many points of view, 
it is very imperfect from others. 

It takes little pictures on the curtain. 
There is a dark room and a developer 
in it. There are actually chemicals' 
which develop the pictures'quickly.' 

But we begin to discover' that w-e : 
cannot rely upon it when w-e deal with 
colours. One colourwill affect another 
placed beside it; the light in which we. 
see a thing influences its colour. 

Seeing and Not Seeing 

If you look intently at a strongly, 
coloured object and then gaze at a white 
sheet, or even if yon are suddenly left 
in total darkness, you will see very 
distinct colours, not those of the thing 
you were staring at. This is something 
•which no scientist can explain. 

There are other . things connected 
with sight and colour which even the 
cleverest men do not understand. If 
you have a white background with some 
solid article in -front of it, a black 
shadow can easily be produced. With 
two lamps and some pieces of coloured 
glass you can get very curious results. 

If you let the rays of one lamp shine 
through a piece of purple glass you Will 
get a black shadow on a purple ground, 
but if you then turn on the other light 
and throw its rays 1 across the purple 
| light the background will be white, 

| and there will be two shadow-s upon it, 
a strong purple one and a faint green. 

A Succession of Colours 

Get,,a large circular piece of paper 
and colour half black and half white. 
Then draw-, on, the white, portion a 
number of curved lines in sets of three, 
starting near the outside edge just above 
the black part of the paper and finishing 
just beyond the centre of the diameter. 
If you can make it rotate quickly 
enough, you will see a white circle with 
rings of orange, green,'arid blue upon it. 
Spin it in the opposite direction and the 
order of the colours is. reversed. 

Suppose that you turn the paper over 
and divide the plain side differently, 
making only one quarter white and 
tliree-quarters black. What will happen 
if you rotate that? .You will-have to 
make it spin more quickly than before, 
and then you will see first flickers, and 
next a brilliant succession of colours. 
Are they really there, or is it merely the, 
eye deceiving us ?- Nobody knows. 

The Colour of a Pillar Box 

White light, as everybody knows, is 
made up of the seven primary colours. 
If 3011 mix any three of the seven you 
get a sort of grey.; 'White and red 
mixed together give us pink, but it is 
a rather dirty pink. ' A much brighter 
pink is obtained by putting tiny dots of 
red and white side by side. 

Most people. would- declare that our 
pillar boxes are always red, but Professor 
Pear is not so sure about that. He says 
that in the dark a red pillar box looks 
black ; with a little light upon it, it 
looks grey ; -and he is inclined to think 
that it does actually change colour. 

His view- does not seem altogether 
absurd when we remember that all 
colours are caused by the reflection of 
rays of light.- .If there are no red rays 
how can we say that the thing is red ? 


PUTTING OUT A FIRE 

FOUR TERRIBLE DAYS IN 
OLD LONDON 

When ihe Firemen Worked 
With Squirts and Buckets 

THEN AND NOW 

A .thrill of feap follow-ed by a glow of 
satisfaction,."seized'London'the other ' 
day. -First) there ran the rumour that : 
the-Tower was bn'fire, a terrible thought. 
to'all who love, this most,ancient of "our . 
storied palaqe-fortresses. Then came" the v 
gratifying Assurance that froin"-the,-'dis- 
coyery of the~ outbreak to its complete 
extinction - orjly 13 - minutes elapsed. 
The Tower is very old, but its defences - 
against fife are very modern. ' 

.This is a matter over which admirers ' 
of tfie Good Old Days cannot reasonably t 
lament out progress. The Firg of London 
had;a smaller, .beginning than this, in the 
Tower, but it. cost, in ' modern money, 
over.fjqojopojooo, i 

"■j V A Whole City Staggered' r 

■, Jt began at one o’clock on the morning 
of,Sunday, September 2, 1666, in a little • 
bakery in Pudding Lane, near’London ; 
Bridge, and it ended on the evening of 
the following' Thursday simply because '■ 
tlie blowing up of houses in its-path left ') 
it 116 further.fuel. •’ 

In roughly a hundred hours it; 
destroyed St. ' Paul’s Cathedral, 87 
parish churches, 52 halls of'City com¬ 
panies, the Guildhall, the City.gates and , 
gaols, four bridges, and 13,200 houses. 

John Evelyn wrote in his diary at the ‘ 
time,that the people were so astonished: 
and dismayed that they hardly '-stirred 
to quench the fire or to save their- goods. ■' 
They ran about with loud lamentations, 
distracted, while the streets ran with' 
molten lead and,, the stoned of. St. Paul’s, 
burst in the heat with the noise of a 
cannonade.' * ' ■ 

But it was not the people alone who 
failed; the lack of appliances for 
extinguishing fire was the chief cause of 
the catastrophe. London fought its 
Great Fire with • nothing more than 
hand-thrown buckets of water ! 

Monument Tells a Story 

This failure brought a “ great reform.” 
The mighty mind of Charles the Second 
brought forth a mouse; he ordained 
that ■ every ward in the City - should 
pqssess a squirt-, and that in case, of fire 
a plump alderman should pome out and 
work it ! With two men to hold the 
instrument and a third to actuate the 
plunger, the squirt could - throw Tour 
quarts of water at a time, and it was then 
dipped into buckets for more.. • Not 
until much later did London by Act of 
Parliament provide manual fire-engines. 

The Monument .commemorates the. 
Fire of London. It- used to tell that 
the: Fire was wilfully started by a Roman 
Catholic as an act.of vengeance,. It.is 
true that London hanged a; man . for. the 
crime ; but when, inquiries' were made 
it was found: he did not reach London 
until two days after the Fire .had begun. 

The. Monument is still - untruthful in 
stating that three 5-ears after the Fire 
London -was restored and was more 
magnificent than ever ; modern research 
shows that London was scarred with 
ruins for 20 3'ears. . - ■ ., 

So give us the methods of 1923, which 
in 13 minutes saved the Tower of London 
from the threat of 1666. 


THE DANCING TOWER OF 
LONDON 

Building That Rises and Falls 
With the Tide 

Some time ago the C.N. described how 
the .Tower of London rises and falls 
regularly with the tides twice a day. 
The N ational. Physical Laboratory has 
now, at the request of the Government, 
measured.this daily dance up and,down, 
and finds that it is one-thousandth of an 
inch. No stones, , however,., are: per- 
I manently displaced. Picture on page 7 
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irru a railway across a 
ravine inSonora County, California, 

. Ihe engineers sawed off Ihe lops 
of Ine trees and kuill Ihe railway 
on Ine growing trunks 


PACIFIC 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


Within this belt the sun f$ 
overhead at noon this week 


. Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat.- Egypt, Eastern India. 

Sugar. West Indies, Mexico, Central 
America, Egypt, India, and Japan. 
Cocoa. The West Indies, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and West Africa. ' : 
Cotton. Egypt and India. 

Linseed. India. Tobacco. India. 


AMERICA MAKES A FINE 
DECISION 
No Arms for Sale - ■ 

The decision by the United States that 
the present Government will not sell 
military. arms to any. individual or 
country is a fine step in the right direc¬ 
tion that might well be lengthened. 

Apparently the sale forbidden is that 
of State arms disposed of by the State. 
The extension that might suitably - be 
made is that all sale of arms, by anyone, 
not a Government merely, should be 
supervised and usually disallowed. 

One of the curses of the modern world 
has been the competitive sale, for profit, 
of deadly weapons to any who could- 
buy them. The German war factory of 
Herr Krupp at Essen set the fashion by 
arming ahv nation that would pay cash ;- 
and other firms followed 1 suit, excusing 
themselves by thinking it was 1 only 
business to sell this danger to life, and 
that if they did not somebody else would. 

A refusal to sell arms-because it is 
dangerous to the world 1 is a sensitive- 
acknowledgment of a tender conscience 
that does honour-to the American Re¬ 
public, ' and ought to have - a wide and 
salutary' effect throughout the world.' ■ 

THE TURKEY-TROT 
Bird Trek Across Country 

A very', strange flock... indeed was 
recently' driven 18 miles to market at the 
town of Waitsburg, in • thb State of 
Washington. . 

It consisted of a flock of over 1700 
turkfeys whose owner had decided' that 
the cheapest way. of getting them to 
market would be to make them walk. 
The ground was hilly and rough, and the 
trip, which was done in easy stages, 
took over a week. On > the way the 
hirds fed on grasshoppers, seeds, ants, 
and anything else they could find, with 
grain and meal from- the farmer’s men. 

The birds arrived at-their destination 
in excellent condition. • 


BRITISH COAL TO THE 
RESCUE 

Old England to New England 

During the' closing weeks of the great 
coal strike in the United States, when 
all America was gasping for coal. Old 
England came to the resevie and saved 
the situation in the New England States. 

More than a million and a half tons 
of British coal were rushed over to the 
North Atlantic harbours of the United 
States, largely in British vessels, and 
by superhuman efforts it was rapidly 
unloaded without the usual facilities, 
and distributed throughout the states 
of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and New York. 

THE FIRE DIES DOWN 
Furnace Alight for 250 Yean 

The furnaces at the Whitefriars Glass¬ 
works in the City of London must have 
rivalled the fires tended- by the Vestal 
Virgins, for they have burned for nearly 
250 years. 

Now the fires are- to be allowed to go 
out, and an old industry is to disappear 
from London City. But already new 
furnaces have been lighted at Harrow, 
and when they reach the high tempera¬ 
ture of 1400 degrees Centigrade the 
glass-blowing will start again. 

A SOLDIER OfItC. 
Ancient Warrior of Somerset 

Though we have no Tutankhamen’s 
tombs in England, many interesting 
graves and barrows are being dis¬ 
covered, and, on Ham Hill, in Somerset, 
the remains and accoutrements of a 
warrior buried for nearly two thousand 
years have just been unearthed. 

There are a dagger of Celtic workman¬ 
ship with a bronze sheath, and a buckle 
with bronze studs and nails. So that 
the warrior of that date, even if not a 
Tutankhamen, seems to have had quite 
a dignified and ornamental equipment. 


COLOUR MYSTERIES 
Odd Things About Men and 
Birds 

Some African birds now being shown 
at the Zoological Park in New York have 
a brilliant dash of red colour in their 
wings which is stated to be due to the 
presence of seven per cent, of copper 
metal, which the birds must absorb in 
some way from their food. 

On the other hand we read of the 
inhabitants of Northern Japan becoming 
more .and more yellow owing to their 
eating an excessive amount of squash, 
a vegetable containing a large amount' 
of the' colouring matter called carotin, 
which gradually becomes absorbed by 
the system, making the whites of the 
eyes, the palms of the hands, and the 
soles of the feet a bright yellow colour 1 

EMPIRE’S BREAD BASKET 
Well Done, Canada 

This year Canada has the distinction 
of holding second place among the 
wheat-producing countries of the world. 

In 1922 the United States has-pro¬ 
duced 810 million bushels, Canada 388 
million, India' 366 million, and France 
215 million: Last year France was second 
and Canada third. 


LONG RIDE FOR REYNARD 
Foxes Worth a Fortune 

A strange and . valuable train cargp 
passed through Winnipeg the other day. 

It consisted of 263 registered fox 
pups, .valued at a quarter of a million 
dollars. They travelled on a special 
car, and were en route from New Bruns¬ 
wick to a fox farm near Calgary. 


The Weather of December 


LONDON 


Hours of sun . 

347 

Hours of rain . 

•57’0 

Wet days . . 

. IS 

Dry days . . 

• 13 

Wannest day . 

13 th 

Coldest day ■ • 

9th 


RAINFALL 
London .ins. 3-14 
Sidmouth . ins. 4;94 
Newcastle . ins. 3*55. 
Cardiff . . ins. 7-89 

Fort William ins. 9-68 
Dublin . . ins. LSI 


WHERE WAS 
POCAHONTAS BURIED ? 
Red Indian Who Saved 
John Smith 

EMPIRE’S ROMANTIC FIGURE 

Pocahontas was the North-Ameri- 
can princess who, when the English 
first settled in Virginia and founded the 
American colonies,'saved the life of Cap¬ 
tain John Smith, and then married an 
Englishman, John Rolfe, who brought 
her to England, where she was much 
admired, but unhappily died while she 
was still regarded as a heroine. 

One of the descendants of the fair 
Pocahontas is Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 

Dying at the age of 22, in 1616, 
Pocahontas was buried in St. George’s 
Church, Gravesend ; but changes in the 
architecture have left the site of the 
grave doubtful. Some of the graves are 
about to be opened to discover, if pos¬ 
sible, where her body rests. 

■The grave of Captain John Smith.is 
plain. It is in St. Sepulchre Church, 
Holborn-Tthe church that, is generally 
locked up so that we cannot get in to 
see this great man’s tomb. Strange, is 
..it not, that these two figures, who met 
so romantically in Virginia when Eng¬ 
lishmen first went there, should now be 
lying within 20 miles of each other ? 

DISAPPEARING COTTON 

Ravages of the Boll Weevil in 
America 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture declare that the ravages of 
the cotton boll weevil were greater in 
1921 than ever before. It directly 
destroyed 6,277,000 bales of ■ cotton. 
The total damage by various pests was 
10,712,000 bales, whereas the crop'har¬ 
vested was only 7,95.4,000 bales, or 
nearly three million less than the quan¬ 
tity destroyed. A bale weighs 500 pounds. 
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Three Good Friends 

Come time ago a barrister made 
^ his will, and as he thought 
of what he had to leave his 
children, he thought of other 
things than money which he 
might offer to them. 

He had found some things true 
and good, and these he wished 
his children to sharer Three good 
friends especially he had found ; 
they had been faithful to him, 
and he knew they would be 
faithful to others. They were 
Books, Music, and Flowers. 

He was right. These are good 
friends for all who will have them. 

To love books is to have friends 
who can always be called to our 
side. They are never across the 
seas or busy somewhere else. 
They never change. They are not 
fair-weather friends who run away 
when storms come. It is a good 
thing to love books—real books, 
in which some fine writer shares 
with us all he has seen and loved. 
My never-failing friends are they 
With whom 1 sojourn day by day. 

Sometimes books seem only 
lessons, and dull lessons, too ; it 
is a great day when we find them 
friends, and I'ead them not because 
we must, but because we like. 

Music is another true friend. 
All C.N. readers who have the 
gift and the chance of' learning 
music should learn to play. Think 
what music brings to those who, 
after the drudgery of scales, have 
really learned to play ! Here is 
a page of strange signs ; here are 
a number of black and white notes 
on a piano ; and with the help of 
these things we can Hear again 
the lovely sounds the great 
musicians heard. They come back 
again and share with us all that 
they heard in the long ago. 

It was John Milton who wrote 
most beautifully of music when 
he said that it “ brings all heaven 
before our eyes.” Even if we 
cannot play we can still have 
music for a friend ; and in our 
time there are many ways, better 
and better every year, by which 
music may become the joy of nil. 

Then there are flpwers ; and the 
wise barrister meant first of all 
the flowers-we grow ourselves. 

It is jolly to buy roses, but 
there are no roses quite so sweet 
as those which grow in .our own 
garden. There is much hard 
work to be done, but the work is 
worth while, and there is no more 
lovely thing on Earth than a 
garden. It was a poet of the same 
age as John Milton who sang the 
praises of a garden. Andrew 
Marvell, Member of ..Parliament 
for Hull, would have loved this 
barrister who begged his children 
to love flowers, for it was among 
the flowers that Marvell found 
“ fair Quiet and Innocence its 
sister.” True friends are flowers. 
Once there was One who told us 
not to forget the lilies of the field, 
and they are still His messengers. 

Books, Music, Flowers—three 
good friends indeed ! 


For the First Time in Hlslory 

Js it not something unknown before 
in the history of the world that 
we see in the Valley of the Ruhr ? Is 
it not, at least, war without fighting ? 

There have always been those who 
believe that if, when one country 
makes war on another, the victim 
nation would be calm and not resist 
the war would collapse, just as a 
quarrel must collapse if one side 
refuses to carry it on. As old as 
Christianity is the counsel to resist not 
evil, or, as we may put it in this case, 
resist not force. 

This world, unhappily, has not 
grown up like that. Blows lead to 
blows, and we have wars. But it is 
worth while to note that in Germany 
now we see what comes to an act of 
war between two nations, with one 
nation using force and the other 
: looking on, and that never before has 
this dramatic thing happened. 

© 

The Governments We Want 

Qne thing many people must have 
noticed in the Washington tele¬ 
grams concerning the British Debt 
Conference. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has come back across the 
Atlantic [or a talk with the Government. 

Could anything better show .us the 
stupidity of the governments of this 
world? A week or two ago a few 
Americans," wondering about the 
weather in England, had a little 
weather talk across the Atlantic, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wondering what his Government thinks, 
must come 3000 miles to find out. 

We do not say that Mr. Baldwin 
could have settled the matter with a 
wireless talk to Downing Street, but 
we do say that if governments gave 
an hour to building up civilisation for 
every day they give to destroying it 
by war, the wireless telephone would 
have been successfully established 
long ago, and the American and 
British Governments could have talked 
the matter over quite easily. 

The governments the world wants 
are not governments that play' at 
politics, but' governments that seek 
above all else the advancement of the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. 

.&> - 

By-Ways to Militarism 

W E are glad that the Government 
has cut off the grant of 740,000 
a year to the Cadet Corps of schools. 

The training of the corps may be 
good, but it ought Jo be regarded from 
the educational point of view and not as 
a direct connection with the army and 
war, as it must if the army pays for it. 

Anyone who enters the army should 
do so with a fixed wish, knowing what 
he is doing and understanding his 
responsibilities. The fishing for boy re¬ 
cruits through subsidised cadet corps, 
at a small cost, is not a fair proceeding. 

Physical education, with discipline, 
is excellent in schools, but it should be 
kept apart from by-ways to militarism. 


The Films Again. 

r J~HE attempt of the London County 
Council to guard the interests of 
its children from the influence of 
vulgar picture-houses will be sup¬ 
ported by all good people. 

Nothing is more terrible in these 
days than the way in which the kinema, 
with all its possibilities for good, is 
being vulgarised and used for evil, 
and the C.N. rejoices in the efforts 
being made by the County Council to 
prevent the minds of children being 
poisoned by low films. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

| oxdon’s drainage system is described 
as a wonder that is often over¬ 
looked. It is so much beneath us. 

B 

T h e child, according to an education 
authority, must teach itself. Then 
whom will the teacher teach ? 

□ , .s' 

There are fish that swallow fish larger 
than themselves. Their smallness 
takes the big ones in. 

- □ 

People today are thinking things out 
for themselves. They cannot afford 
to pay anybody to do it for them. 

□ ; 

They say at the lost-property offices 
that women lose their keys oftener 
than men. But 
they -take more 
care of their locks. 

Q 

Education 
makes a strong 
stamp of charac¬ 
ter. The sort of 
stamp nobody can 
lick. 

0 

A PHOTOGRAPHER 

exclaims: 

What, stories are 
there behind 
many faces.! Pig¬ 
tails. 

0 

You never know 
what children 
will be up to 
nowadays, a par¬ 
ent complains. You do if you measure 
them every morning. - „ 

s' 

A critic declares that art succeeds only 
when it satisfies the artist. ■' More 
often he is not satisfied till it does. 

©' 

Cruelty by Umbrella 

’y'HE umbrella is not one of the re¬ 
cognised weapons of warfare, but 
it has been the cause of many casual¬ 
ties. We read in the papers that a 
man is lying in a hospital in danger of 
losing the sight of his left eye owing 
to a carelessly brandished umbrella. 

. The sharp ferrule of an umbrella in 
the eye is almost as dangerous as a 
bayonet, and the carelessness with 
which umbrellas are often carried and 
flourished might almost be counted 
criminal. Certainly it shows a selfish 
lack of consideration for other people. 

A man who opens his umbrella into 
another man’s face, or who carries his 
umbrella under his arm with its ferrule 
at a dangerous angle, is lacking both 
in sense and good manners. 


The Pensioner 

By Our Country Girl 

“HThat’s my horse,” said the Owner 
A Driver. 

“ I thought you only had taxis,” 
said the Fare. 

“ So I have now, but bused to have 
a livery stable. A few years ago the 
vet. told me that horse would never be 
any good for work again. I’d better 
let him put an end to him, he said. 

‘ No,’ says I, ‘ the old horse has 
helped me to get my living ; he shall 
end his days in peace.’ ” 

“ So you turned him into your 
field ? ” asked the Fare. 

“ My field ! ” exclaimed the Driver. 
“ No such luck ! I have to pay for 
his grazing, and I begin to think that 
lie’ll live for ever.” 

“ He certainly looks in fine condi¬ 
tion,” remarked the Fare. 

“ Yes,” said the Driver. “ I was 
offered thirty pounds for him the 
other day. I told my wife. ‘ Don’t 
you do it,’ she said; ‘ if you desert a 
faithful old servant the money will 
do us no good.’ So there he is, fat as 
butter and lazy as a lord. 

“ Once,” continued the Driver, “ he 
led me a dance.” 

Leading Him a Dance 
• It was a bitter winter’s day. The 
Driver >vas hurrying across. country 
with one of the great men who saved 
us from defeat at the hands of the 
Germans. To one side lay the sombre 
heath that roams all across the 
country and through' the novels of 
Thomas' Hardy. On the other side 
rose bleak downs. There the Driver 
fancied he saw his old pensioner. He 
remembered that there was barbed 
wire bn the hills. Suppose the old 
horse had strayed into it ? 

The moment he had returned from 
the long journey, with freezing ears 
and numb fingers, the Driver set off 
for the hills. It was a long walk 
from his garage, but he could not 
bear to think that his horse might be 
hanging on the wires. 

Snow began to fall. The chalky 
path was like ice. He climbed on with 
stinging eyes. At last he found his 
truant, quite unharmed, standing nose 
to nose with another- horse. 

“ He must, have felt he' wanted 
a little conversation,” said the Driver. 
“ The rascal! I took hiiia in and gave 
him a feed, but he didn’t deserve it.” 

Then, as he changed gear he said : 
“ Now this old bus will never give 
me any trouble like that.. He’s the 
fellow for making money, too. But 
give me a horse ! ” 

© 

A Prayer in the Morning * 

Mean though I am, not whoiiy so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath ; 
O, lead me wheresoe’er I go, 

Through this day’s fife or death ! 

This day be bread and peace my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know’st if best bestowed or not, 
And let Thy will be done. 

To Thee, whose tempie is ail space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 

One chorus let ail Being raise, 

Ali Nature’s incense rise I . ' 

Alexander Pore 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If three footmen 
make a yardman 
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A New Discovery About moonlight 


NATIONS IN THE 
WORLD’S COURT 

BRITAIN AND FRANCE AT 
LAW 

Vital Test Case Brought Before 
the Seven Judges 

RIGHTS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS 

It is well for the cause of universal 
justice that the first case brought before 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice by the League of Nations 
should have Britain and France as the 
two opponents, for the spectacle of 
these two great nations using this 
method of settling their differences 
must have an impressive effect on all 
countries whose disputes.at times cause 
dangerous trouble in various parts of 
the world. 

The case, too, is one of vital import¬ 
ance. Though Britain and France are 
the only pleaders in the Court, many 
other countries are affected, and diffi¬ 
culties similar to those before the Hague 
Court might arise anywhere; smaller 
troubles have, indeed, often caused long 
and wasteful wars. 

Britain’s Claim 

Britain is the complainant. Her 
grievance is that a number of her sub¬ 
jects in Tunis, a French Protectorate, 
have been arrested and handcuffed 
and compelled’to join the French army 
as conscripts. She denies that the 
French have any right, or should have 
any right, to force into their army 
young men who, being sons of British 
subjects, are by British law British 
subjects themselves. 

The people who have been treated in 
the way we have described, contrary to 
British law and contrary to what should 
be the law of all countries, are Maltese ; 
but a similar treatment might be given 
to a young man of British blood, or to 
a young man fronj any country in the 
world born in a French Protectorate, 
with one of his parents a native that 
Protectorate. 

Nation’s Proud Boast 

The first argument which the French 
use, and on which they chiefly rely, is 
that what they do in Tunis is a domestic 
concern, affecting the internal govern¬ 
ment of a country under their rule, and 
that other Governments have no right 
to interfere in any way. ■ 

The answer to that is that hitherto 
,it has been the proud boast,of every 
- civilised nation that it extends its pro¬ 
tection to its subjects wherever they 
may be in the world so long as they are 
not breaking the laws of the country in 
which they chance to be. And surely, 
the simplest of the rights which follow 
anyone into a foreign land is that he 
shall not be compelled to renounce for 
his child the nationality which has been 
his own proudest possession. 

A French View 

The French go farther, and say that if 
they are not sanctioned by the law of the 
whole world —- international law — in 
forcing everyone born under the French 
flag to accept that flag as their own, and 
fight under it, they will not be able to 
extend civilisation in the lands of the 
less civilised races. Their rule will be 
shaken and the most direful conse¬ 
quences will follow. 

A more far-fetched plea in support of 
the tyrannical coercion of a small sec¬ 
tion of the people in a foreign land can 
hardly be imagined. The number of 


A wonderful discover}* about moon¬ 
light has been made by Miss E. S. 
Semmens, a woman scientist working at 
Liverpool University. 

Some time ago she noticed that seeds 
germinated unusually quickly if sub¬ 
mitted. to moonlight; and, thinking it 
might be due to the effect of the moon’s 
light on the diastase in the seeds, she 
eventually discovered that moonlight 
produced an increase of fifteen per cent, 
in the amount of sugar in moistened 
and crushed mustard seed. 

A peculiar quality of moonlight is that 
it is plane polarised; that is to say, 
instead of consisting of vibratory 
motions of the ether in two directions— 
at right angles—as in the case of ordi¬ 
nary light, its motions are taking place 


people in a French Protectorate who are 
unwilling to be French must always.be 
comparatively small, and if their wishes 
and instincts are to be outraged by 
violent conscription the last place into 
which they, could be put with safety to 
France is the French army. In any 
case the British Empire is the answer to 
the feebleness of this French argument, 
for the whole British idea is based on 
the policy of perfect freedom for all. 

These questions of how far the local 
usages of one nation can be allowed 
justly to over-ride the sense of justice of 
all humanity, are particularly suited for 
decision by the International Court, 
and so this first case to be considered 


in only one direction. Light can be 
easily polarised in the laboratory, and 
experiments that have been carried out 
with it show that the moonshine effect 
can be reproduced. 

The work is now being continued with 
the help of Professor Thompson and 
Professor Baly. The recent discovery 
that sugar could be made from carbon 
dioxide and water by the influence of 
ultra-violet rays is due to Professor Baly. 

It has been already shown that strong 
polarised light will break down granules 
of starch into little masses of dextrine 
and crystals of sugar. Much may yet 
be discovered of the powers of artificial 
moonlight, which may prove to be yet 
another stepping-stone in the making of 
synthetic foods. 


has a deep and far-reaching importance. 
The Court, now sitting at the Hague, 
may well be trusted to interpret law 
for the whole world with thoughtfulness 
and humane feeling. Its seven judges 
represent Holland, the United States, 
Britain, France, Spain, Brazil, and Cuba, 
and before them are appearing, to argue 
the British case, the present and late 
Attorney - Generals of Great Britain. 
The decisions of the Court will be sent 
back to the League of Nations (which 
sent the case on to the Hague) to bear 
the scrutiny of the whole world. 

It is a great inauguration of the Court 
of International Justice, and we await 
with intense interest the considered 
j udgment of the Court. 


SAHARA AND ITS 
FUTURE 

THE CATERPILLAR OUSTS 
THE CAMEL 

Possible Trade Route to Europe 
by Canoe and Motor-Car 

WILL THE DESERT BLOSSOM 
AS THE ROSE? 

The caterpillar cars, which crawled 
1800 miles across the Sahara Desert, as 
we have already announced, achieved a 
great motoring feat and “ blazed ” a 
new track for civilisation. 

In former times Timbuctoo was the 
meeting-place of canoe and camel; in 
future it will be the meeting-place of 
canoe and' caterpillar. 

Flotillas of canoeshvill come down the 
Niger bearing to Timbuctoo all the 
wealth ‘of the West African forests— 
cotton, indigo, rubber, hides, gums, 
coffee, ostrich feathers, silver, tin, lead, 
and a long line of caterpillar cars will 
bear the wealth from Timbuctoo across 
the pathless sands to civilised countries, 

Only Water Wanted 

There can be no doubt that this new 
method of transport across the Sahara 
will open up enormous tracts of fertile 
laud in tropical Africa which would be 
otherwise unapproachable ; and it is to 
be hoped that British traders will not 
miss such magnificent opportunities. 

Even the Sahara itself lias vast possi¬ 
bilities. Stretching from the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the Niger, and from the Nile to 
the Atlantic, it covers an area of nearly 
three and a half million miles, and has a 
population of two and a half millions. 

Most of this tremendous stretch 
consists of undulating surfaces of rock, 
water-worn pebbles, and dunes; but 
there are also plateaus and mountains 
and valleys, with here and there the 
green patches known as oases. The 
fertility of. the oases proves that the 
desert requires only water to blossom as 
the rose. The date-palm flourishes, and 
there grow oranges, lemons, peaches, figs, 
pomegranates, pears, wheat, rice, and 
barley. In the Algerian oases alone 
there are four million date-palms. 

Rain in the Desert 

If the oases scattered ’ through the 
desert were developed to the full extent 
of their possible water supply, if the' 
rain which falls. at times were con¬ 
served, and if wells were sunk in suitable 
localities, the Sahara might become a 
productive if not a wealthy country. 

In some parts of the desert the rain¬ 
fall is sometimes very heavy. Captain 
Angus Buchanan and Mr. Rennell Rodd, 
who set out some months ago to cross 
the Sahara from Northern Nigeria, were 
for nine days beset with thunderstorms 
and rain, so that in parts the country 
looked like the estuary of a river, while 
other parts were studded with lagoons. 

Now that French enterprise has solved 
the problem of transport it remains to 
tackle next the problem of irrigation. 
With caterpillar cars, and dams, and 
artesian wells, there would seem to be 
a future even for the Sahara. 


MOTHER-LOVE 
A Life to Save a Baby 

The strongest and most devoted love 
in the world is the love of a mother for 
her children ; and history and literature 
are full of tales of a mother’s self- 
sacrifice. Now comes, from Hull, ait 
example of mother-love stronger even 
than death. 

The brakes of a motor car failed to 
work; and Mrs. Sarah Smith, carrying a 
baby in her arms, was in danger of being 
run down. The driver shouted to 
warn her, but, thinking only of her baby, 
she held it out of harm’s way above her 
head, and was forced by the car against 
a wall. Her head was crushed, and she 
died soon after she was released but 
to the end she held her child aloft, and 
saved its life. 


THE DANCING TOWER OF LONDON 



As recorded in the C.N. some months ago, (he Tower of London has been found to rise 
and fall regularly every day with the tides. This dancing movement has been actually 
measured by scientists, and is found to be one-thousandth of an inch. See page 4 


Continued from the previous column 
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TRUSTING EACH 
OTHER 

A GREAT EXAMPLE OF 
HOW TO DO THINGS 

The Use of Money Without 
Handling It 

WHAT THE BANKER’S CLEARING 
HOUSE IS 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

An incredible amount of money was 
passed through the Bankers’ Clearing 
House last year. It was almbst a record, 
only 1920- having larger figures. The 
amount was over 37,000 million pounds. 
If we tried to count up this amount, 
even at ^10 a second, we should be dead 
long before we finished the task. 

The growth of British banking is a 
very remarkable thing. In 1875, when 
our fathers were boys, the amount that 
went through the banks , was 5683 
millions. Ten years later, it was about 
the same.; size., . 

In the next.ten years there was more 
prosperity,-and in 1893 the amount put 
through'Was 7592 millions. Ten .'years 
later still . the amount had grown, to 
■ 12:288 millions'; arid in 1913 there was 
a further growth to 16,436 millions.' .. 

Paper Promises 

.It should not. be thought that what 
the banks'deal with in these large figures 
is actual money,.either Bank of England 
notes, or Treasury notes, or gold, or silver, 
or copper. They deal with cheques and 
bills' of exchange, which are written pro¬ 
mises to pav money, and .which we use 
to save ourselves the.trouble and expense 
of handling money. 

The number of such paper promises 
handled by the banks 'varies! from about 
half a. million to over a million a day. 
When a count was made On a light day 
(November 24, 1922) it was found "that 
478,000 cheques and bills of exchange 
were put through. On January 4; 1922, 
a heavy day, the number of cheques and 
bills of exchange was 1,305,000. 

So we see the use of money in this 
country being altogether supplanted 
by paper promises to pay money. It is 
a custom which greatly helps business, 
and it is very rarely indeed that it fails 
to work. A cheque is merely a piece of 
paper, usually about 8 inches wide' and 
4 inches deep. It bears the name of 
a bank, and the words it contains are 
brief and to the point. It simply runs: , 

January 1, 1923 

To the Bank of England 

Pay Mr. John Brown....,,!,'.or Order 

The sum .of Forty Pounds-.. 

,£40 .0.0 FREDERICK SMITH • 

Mr. Smith sends this slip of paper to 
.Mr.'” Brown. Mr. Brown .gives his 
order to pay by writing’ his name on 
tlie back, and pay£ it into his own bank 
(which may or may not be Mr. Smith’s 
bank), and in due course he is credited 
with the ^40. The respective banks 
balance with each other through the 
Bankers’ Clearing House, and that is 
how the Glearing House gets the won¬ 
derful figures .which-we have given. 

Men Believing Each Other 

It is worth thinking about, this won¬ 
ful business in-promises to pay. It is a 
business which marks a high civilisation, 
for it depends’on the belief : that men 
have in each other’s promises: 

’ Last year, out of each hundred pounds 
paid into our banks, only a little over a 
shilling'was paid in coins or notes. It is ' 
only for small purchases' in shops and 
for paying wages that we now use coins. 

Curiously, however, the Continent of 
Europe has not yet learned the full use 
of the cheque. It is only in Britain and 
in the United States that the system is 
fully appreciated. On the Continent 
they still hand about money in settle¬ 
ment of business’transactions, so that 
great stocks of it are kept in hand. 


DISCOVERIES 

Experiments With Great 
Pressure 

FORCING A LIQUID 
THROUGH SOLID STEEL 

Though the effects ■ of great pressure 
are of much scientific interest, no ex¬ 
periments have hitherto been made with 
pressures exceeding 3000 atmospheres. 

.The atmospheric pressure is over 
2000 pounds to the square foot, so that 
3000 times atmospheric pressure—or 
3000 atmospheres, as scientists say— 
exceeds the tremendous pressure of 
6,000,boo pounds to the square foot. 

But now Professor P. W. Bridgeman 
has been experimenting with pressures 
20,000 times that of the atmosphere,' 
and has obtained some very interesting 
and surprising results. 

He has proved, for instance, that at a 
pressure of 10,000 atmospheres hydro¬ 
gen passes through a solid steel wall, and 
that at 6000 atmospheres mercury can 
also be forced through steel. 

He has proved, too, that liquids are 
not so incompressible as has been 
believed, and that water can be com¬ 
pressed to a fifth of its bulk by a pressure 
of 12,000 atmospheres. Liquids cannot 
be indefinitely compressed, howeVer, 
because at a certain .point they tend to 
become solid. At 12,000 atmospheres 
rubber and paraffin become harder than 
soft steel. 


GRUMPY AT THE ZOO 
Queer Little Fellow Very 
Rarely Seen 

A SLUGGARD WHO GOES TO 
THE ANT 

■“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and be' 
wise,” advised Solomon ; but his advice 
would be thrown away on the echidna, 
or porcupine ant-eater; for it not only- 
goes to the ant, but eats ants by the 
thousand; yet it remains one of - the 
laziest animals on the face of the Earth. 

It is like a hedgehog with a long bird¬ 
like beak, and it rolls itself up and sleeps 
all day. There is a specimen at the 
London Zoo, and it spends most of its 
life curled up in a layer of peat moss, and 
is called Grumpy, because of its habits. 
Formerly he had a wife, but now 
Grumpy is a widower and probably the 
only representative of his race in Europe, 
He is rarely seen by visitors. 

But though the echidna lacks energy, 
it is in some ways one of the most, in¬ 
teresting animals. It and its cousin, the 
platypus, were:two of the first mammals 
to appear, and they do what no other 
mammal in the world can do : they- lay 
eggs. They have no near relations 
among mammals except the kangaroo 
tribe, and show their relationship by the 
pouch in which they keep their young.' 

FAITH (AND WORK) MOVE 
A RIVER 

Making Room for a Factory 

Faith and hard work can move 
mountains and rivers, and when the 
Chase .Metal Works, which had been 
built on a river bank near Waterbury, 
in Connecticut, required to be extended 
riyerwafd;tlie directors removed the river. 

They got five derricks, four 20-ton 
locomotives, 50 cars, three miles of. 
railway track, three revolving steam 
shovels, a large rock-crushing plant, 
and scores of air-compressors, air-drills, 
and jack-hammers, and started to 
“ evict ” -the Naugatuck Fiver. 

Among other things they blasted and 
moved 100,000 cubic yards of rock and 
400,000 cubic yards of gravel and soil, 
and dug a channel 100 feet wide" at the 
bottom for il miles. The river wisely 
” cleared out,” and now, we read, “ it is 
almost impossible, as one looks down a 
mile or so of buildings, to realise that this 
was waste land and the bed of the river 
now hundreds of yards beyond.” 


THE EARTHLY 
PARADISE 

TRAGEDY IN THE MODERN 
EDEN 

Romantic Story of the American 
State of Florida 

MEN WHO SOUGHT THE WATERS 
; r OF LIFE 

America is the scene of many unhappy 
racial combats, Whites versus Negroes. 
The latest has occurred in one of the 
most beautiful places on Earth, Florida, 
-the. first land colonised by Spain'-'in 
North America. 

The history of Florida is one of the 
stories which it would be impossible to 
believe were it not known to be true. It 
links us with days when men ventured 
health and fortune in the attempt'to 
gain eternal life on Earth. Brave old 
Juan Ponce de Leon's name is written 
across the history of the land, but there 
Is more behind the matter than the 
school books tell us. 

America was discovered in an age 
when men firmly believed that some¬ 
where there existed an elixir of life, a 
magic something which would convert 
base metals into gold and confer un¬ 
dying y-outh upon its possessors. Either 
the substance must be created from 
other things, the things with which the 
alchemists experimented, or it must 
be sought in new and fabled lands. 

Sailing to Paradise 

Columbus never doubted that .such 
an agent was to be found in an Earthly- 
Paradise. He fancied all the. time, he 
was first voyaging to the New World) 
that he was sailing to this paradise. 

The superstition did not die with 
Columbus. In 1512, six-years after the 
death of his great leader, Leon, con¬ 
queror and governor of Porto Rico, 
heard from aged Indians that there 
existed to the north a land abounding 
in gold and all manner oP delights, 
and possessing a river of such wonderful 
virtue that whosoever bathed in its waters 
was restored from age to youth. 

Here, then, was the dream of poet, 
scientist, saint, and of Columbus him¬ 
self. Leon fitted out two ships at his 
own expense, and after many startling 
adventures with the Gulf Stream, which 
was a mystery to him, landed upon what 
he thought to be an island. 

Discoverer’s Disappointed Hopes 

The land was fair with flowers, 1 and 
all the trees were in blossom, and so 
for that reason, and from the fact 
that the day was Palm Sunday, he called 
it Florida. And, as Balbao was to take 
possession of the Pacific Ocean in the 
following year for Spain, soLcoii now 
took possession of his supposed Paradise 
for the same haughty land. 

But alas for Leon ! He found no gold, 
as he had hoped ; he found no streams 
to wash his years away. He rethrned 
in'sorrow from the land to which hfe had 
gone in joy ; and when he went back 
in, 1521 formally to colonise Florida 
he received from a savage .a, wound 
which doomed him to .death. ,. .. , ' - 

The Earthly Paradise was proved 
a myth and fatal to him who had sought 
immortality in it. ... 

WHAT THE ROCK DID 
Surprise in a Tunnel 

. An odd thing happened the other.day; 
at an Irish prison. 

Some of the prisoners had made up 
their minds' to escape, and the idea 
struck them-.to tunnel from their cell, to 
freedom. They had only' a piece of a 
spade and two old bayonets as tools, but 
they set to work with a will. ' ■ 

At one place they encountered a big 
rock, and, as they could not dig round 
it or under it, they had to go over it and 
close to the surface. 

But all their ingenuity and hard work 
came to nothing. A passing sentry put 
his foot through the thin covering of 
their tunnel, and they were, discovered. 


THE NEW RAILWAY 
START 

WORKING FOR THE 
PEOPLE 

Low Fares That Mean Full 
Trains 

GAINING PUBLIC FAVOUR 

Some disappointment has been felt 
that the great railway amalgamation 
which has reduced the British railways 
to four groups has not been accompanied 
by- some popular changes. 

The reduction of the' railway fares 
makes but little difference ; to people 
who most frequently- use the railways it 
makes no difference. But the, changes 
which will come gradually' ought to be 
impressive in the end.- 

Everything depends on- whether the 
railways work together, in the public 
interest, without jealousy of each other. 
If they do there should be much greater 
public service and convenience and an 
all-round reduction in the cost. 

Unquestionably' some change was 
needed, both fori the sake of the public 
and for the sake of the railways. Though 
more agreement had been arrived at in 
recent years by' the railways, still there 
were railway's that seemed to take a 
pride in inconveniencing the public as 
much as possible by not working in com¬ 
bination with other lines. The working 
of the railways under one government 
head during the war has discovered the 
weak places in the' formerly disjointed 
schemes, and no doubt improvement in 
services will follow naturally. : 

Many Improvements Needed 

Not only did the. public heed this 
improvement of railways, but the rail¬ 
way's themselves were in an, unenviable 
position. The high fares were reducing 
travelling to the smallest, amount pos¬ 
sible, and other forms of conveyance of 
goods and passengers were becoming 
popular. The railway service was losing 
ground in the goodwill of the populace. 
Everyone who used the railways to any 
great extent suffered so much that a 
feeling of friendliness toward the service 
could not be sustained. 

Now the railways, changed from petty 
little businesses in some cases, and made 
great enterprises under, men presumablv 
able, have a fine opportunity of winning 
back general admiration and’ stimu¬ 
lating trade instead (of repressing, it. 

And so there is a strong disposition to 
give the four great railways, with their 
20,281 miles of track and their 661,000 
workers, fair play- and time quietly to 
develop their resources. The railway 
has by no means lost the competition 
with the motor-car for swiftness, safetv, 
and cheapness. 

AIRCRAFT DREAMS OF 
TOMORROW 
A Two-Wheeled Motor-Car 

One after another the dreams of air¬ 
craft and motor pioneers have come 
true, but each new discovery seems only 
to show new worlds to conquer. - • 

A little time ago a French airman 
glided for seven hours in an ordinary 
aeroplane; he. sfiut oft his engine and 
rode the wind. Shall we have flying 
machines so perfectly balanced, that they, 
will be able to master the wind ? Only 
the' other day' a Frenchman remained 
stationary in the air in ■ a helicopter for 
2 minutes 37 seconds, and then made a 
horizontal glide of,88 yards. 

The latest marvel is a two-wheeled 
motor-car. It has what is called a 
streamline body—one that offers the 
least possible resistance to tlie wind— 
and it carries a passenger in a seat 
behind the driver. 

’ It has two small disappearing wheels, 
controlled by a. lever, which keep it 
upright when it is at a standstill. 

Engineers believe that now we are 
learning the secrets of stability we shall 
have more novel forms of- transport. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

MEMEL 

HANSE TOWN CLAIMED 
BY RIVAL NATIONS 

The Baltic seaport Memel has been 
rushed into public notice by a band of 
Lithuanian adventurers who have seized 
it on behalf of their country just as 
a conference, representing our Allies in 
the Great War, was about to decide to 
whom it shall belorig. 

When the war began Memel was in 
Prussia, at the most northerly tip of that 
country, and the land behind it was 
under Russian Government. 

The town was. founded 670 years ago 
by a warlike religious body, the Teutonic 
Knights, Germans who had organised 
themselves during ' the Crusades in 
Palestine. Their aim was to Christianise 
the Prussians and Lithuanians, who in 
the thirteenth century were pagans. 

A Great Outlet for Produce 

For six centuries the influence of these 
Knights remained round the south-west 
part of the Baltic Sea, even though 
Memel and the lands behind it changed 
their rulers; and • while the Teutonic 
Knights held it Memel prospered, and 
for trading purposes it was a member of 
the commercial Hanseatic League—- 
German towns that linked themselves 
together, to promote business. 

Both when Sweden took this part of 
the Baltic coast, and when Russia drove 
her away, the German influence remained 
strong ; and during the Great War a 
German army captured, and held after 
the armistice, all the country round, 
only withdrawing under great pressure 
when the Allies had fixed the conditions 
of peace. '• 

Commercial'Memel,indeed, has longbeen 
German—Prussian in fact, and Prussians 
are the most German of Germans. But 
the business of the town depends on the 
inland region behind it, and that is not 
German but Lithuanian and Polish. 
Memel is the outlet to the world of the 
timber, grain, and agricultural produce 
of a wide area, and the people living in 
that area wish to have control of the 
port they can use most conveniently. 

A Perplexing Problem 

This being: so, ■ when .the map of 
Europe had to bo re-arranged after the 
war, a troublesome problem was before 
the Allies. Should Memel be German, 
Lithuanian, or Polish ? The choice was 
too difficult to > settle at once. So a 
settlement was postponed till careful 
inquiry .had-been made ; and to ensure 
a peaceable decision it was agreed that 
the French should .garrison the town, 
administering it; as an independent 
town for flic time being. Danzig, also 
German, was treated in the same way. 

What has happened now is that strong 
rivalry' for the ‘ possession of Memel 
exists between.Lithuania and Poland. 

A similar rivalry has arisen respecting 
the inland low'd of Vilna. The Poles 
there have seized Vilna. so that they may 
have the advantage of being in posses¬ 
sion. This was, not done by the Govern¬ 
ment of Poland, but by a powerful band 
of Polish volunteers, acting without the 
authority of the Polish Government. 

Waiting for Events 

Now, at Memel, the Lithuanians have 
acted in the same way. A large body 
of Lithuanian Volunteers, without the 
authority of the Lithuanian Govern¬ 
ment, have overpowered the French 
garrison of 200 men, and have seized the 
place, that it may be in their possession 
when the time comes for saying who 
shall have it. 

But there is this difference between 
Memel and Vilna. Vilna is inland, and 
the Allies cannot very well send an army 
to enforce their decision ; but Memel is 
a seaport, and Ships of war can command 
it. So French and English warships 
have been sent to Memel, and the eyes 
of Europe are drawn to this German- 
Lithuanian-Polish town of 20,000 people 
to see what will happen. 


NATURE BEGINS 
TO GET BUSY 

Gathering a Nosegay in 
February 

A MONTH OF SURPRISES 

By Our Country. Correspondent ’ 

In February the world begins not quite 
to awake but to stir in its .winter slepp. 
Even if the snow is deep and the frost 
hard/we may find, if we look closely, 
plant life stirring. 

Birds sing songs that are longer and 
brighter than winter songs'; and, 
almost as if they felt the end of winter, 
the springs begin to gush out and the 
wells to. fill. This is nearly always seen 
in February, though the month is not 
generally a very wet one, as most people 
suppose. " February fill-dyke ” is not 
quite a true description, though “ Feb¬ 
ruary full-dyke ” would be a mgre 
accurate description. 

February has more surprises for the 
naturalist than most months. We look 
up at the trees and think at first we see 
bare boughs ; but the boughs are not 
bare.: Buds of all sorts swell in size and 
gain in colour. 

We think at first that the ground is as 
barren as the boughs seemed, but looking 
closely we find a quantity of flowers—cel-' 
andines, violets, primroses, snowdrops, 
and primulas. A morning’s list made in a 
good garden would hold perhaps fifteen 
sorts of flqwers, if not more. And below 
the ground moles and worms are busy,, 
as well as some of the larvae at the roots 
of the grasses. 

Mice in the Stacks 

Midge-gnats dance up and down under 
the south side of the hedge; an occa¬ 
sional bee will slip out of the hive to 
fetch water; a few butterflies of the 
Vanessa family will come out cf winter 
hiding-places for, like some house-flies, • 
a few of these butterflies manage to 
sleep through the winter, though most die. 

Young mice abound in the stacks ; 
dormice begin to stir in their buried 
homes ; ; and- hedgehogs shuffle under 
the wood snags where they have been 
lying snug and almost lifeless. 

The birds ring a sort of bell to announce 
that the world should wake ; the rooks 
clamour aloud, and fly to the rookeries 
and begin to build ; the starling battal¬ 
ions, grow noisier; real songs of spring 
are heard from robins, wrens, hedge- 
sparrows, and thrushes. 

' It is as if hands went to sleepy eyes, 
steps were, heard about the house, and 
windows and doors opened, and the in¬ 
habitants of the world felt a day of great 
expectation dawn. February is really 
the morning of the year. - 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 7 a.m, on February 8 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must, be asked, on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each.card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

Are all Planets Round ? 

■Yes; but some are much more flattened 
at their poles than the Earth. 

Why is Hampshire Often Called Hants ? 

This is an abbreviated form of Hant- 
unscire, an old spelling of Hampshire. 

What Does C.P. on a French.Colonial 
Stamp Mean ? 

The initials stand for Colis Postaux, 
which means Parcel Post, and is a sur¬ 
charge printed on the stamps. 

What is the Stoat-vyeasel ? 

The stoat and the weasel are different 
animals. The weasel is, the smallest 
British member of the group of anirrials 
which includes the pine marten, polecat, 
and stoat, or ermine. 

Has a Butterfly Imprint Been Found 
Lower than the Upper Oolite ? 

The British Museum authorities de¬ 
clare that butterflies and moths are 
known only from the -Tertiary Strata 
upward. This is above the Oolite. , 

What is the Meaning of Land Forms ? 

. Land forms is a geological term for 
the various shapes'that the surface of 
the Earth takes as the result of erosion 
by wind, sun, rain, -frost, sea, river, and 
so on. Mountains, cliffs, and plains are 
well-known examples. / .• ■ 

What do Obverse and Reverse Mean ?" 

Obverse means turned toward one, or 
facing, and reverse means turned back¬ 
ward, or opposite in position. In coins 
and medals the obverse is the side that 
bears the head or more important in¬ 
scription or device; the reverse is,the 
other side. 

In Which Counties is the Nightingale 
Heard ? 

In most ol the southern counties of 
England, especially Surrey, but not 
Devon and Cornwall; also in many 
parts of the Midlands, but it is rare in 
the western and northern counties, and 
is unknown in Scotland and Ireland. 

Will a Dog Become Blind if it Lies too 
Much in Front of the Fire ? 

Blindness in dogs is not due to the 
fire, but generally to stomach complaints, 
and small-bred, house-kept dogs that 
have been overfed are most subject to it, 
There is nothing like ■ a healthy, clean 
life- with plenty of exercise to keep a 
dog fit in all ways. ~> 

What is the Highest speed of an Express 
Train ? 

The latest type of American express 
passenger locomotive, with a train 
behind it for ballast, can run on a 
straight track at 112 miles an hour. In 
actual practice, however, Owing to curves 
and switches and for economical con¬ 
sumption of fuel; fifty miles an hour is 
not often exceeded. 



' There is none ; different breeds have 
different weights. Some, like the long¬ 
haired brown tabby and the Short- 
haired silver tabby, have turned the 
scale at twenty pounds; _ but other 
varieties, like the .short-haired \vhite arid 
black, weigh only from eight to ten 
pounds. In most breeds- the female is 
much smaller than-the male., 

Can Bats be Kept as Pets ? 

They have often been kept as pets, 
and grow so tame that they will feed 
out of their keeper’s hand. The pipis¬ 
trelle bat is the best kind to keep in 
captivity, and it should be housed in a 
squirrel’s cage with a rough branch’ 
fixed horizontally near the roof, from 
which it can hang. Feed it on insects, 
flies, beetles, mealworms, and small 
scraps of lean beef or mutton. 

Who Invented the Telescope ? 

It is not certain. . Usually credit is 
given toHans Lippersheim or Lippershey, 
ol Middelburg, who presented one to the 
General States of Holland in 1608; but 
Zachqrias Jansen and Adriaan Metius 
had something ■ to do with the matter. 
Leonard Digges, an English mathe¬ 
matician, in a book of 1571, refers to 
perspective glasses; and Sir Richard 
Burton says the telescope was known to 
Arabian scientists long before 1294, 
Of this there is no convincing evidence. 


GIANT WORLD AS BIG AS 
85 EARTHS 

Most Distant Planet Now at Its 
Nearest 

THE MEANING OF' OPPOSITION 

On Tuesday next Neptune will be in 
opposition—that is to. say, the planet 
will be not ori the same side of the Earth 
as the Sun, but on the opposite side. 

This is indicated on our star map, 
which shows also the chief stars of Leo, 
forming the Sickle. . They are high up, 
due south-east, and between the horizon 
and overhead about nine o’clock. 

. Neptune is, however, not visible tc 
the naked eye, but can be seen as a 
faint star with good field-glasses. A good 
telescope is required to show him.as a 
tiny disc distinguishable from the small 
stars. Indeed,. he is the most distant 
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known star of the solar system. ’ All the 
planets outside the Earth’s orbit 
come into opposition once a year, and 
the chief significance. of this event is 
that they are, usually, then at their 
nearest to us, , 

On Tuesday next Neptune will be at 
his nearest—2703 million miles’away, 
twenty-nine times as far from us 
as the Sun ; so far, in fact, that an 
aeroplane speeding continuously at a 
hundred miles an hour would take 
3085 years to reach him. 

i A Wonderful Discovery 

j So far as is known, Neptune is much 
farther away than any other of the 
Sun’s family of worlds, being just oyer a 
thousand million miles farther off than 
Uranus. Yet, though such an enormous 
distance separates the orbits of the two 
planets, Neptune was able to so attract 
and affect the motion of Uranus that 
his influence was.obvious to astronomers. 

Two eminent* mathematicians, 'Adams 
and Leverrier, suspecting the cause of 
the eccentricities of Uranus, found out 
by marvellous mathematical calcula¬ 
tions where the unknown, disturbing 
world was. Each worked independently 
and by different methods, but were so 
nearly true that the planet was found by 
Galle, in Berlin, ori September 23, 1846. 

Actually, it .was first,.seen at Cam¬ 
bridge by Cliallis, professor of astronomy 
there, on the nights, of August 4 and 
August 12. 'It was being closely watched 
to . distinguish any movement. This 
would have revealed, the planet, and 
did, ultimately, by September 29, but, 
the more powerful telescope at Berlin 
had revealed it at once as a disc. 

Planet’s Long Journey 

It was found less than twice the' 
Moon’s apparent width from, the exact 
place that Leverrier, the Frenchman, had 
predicted. Adams, the English mathe¬ 
matician, had, however, made his, 
prediction in . 1845, as the C.N. has 
recently told. 

Though discovered 76 years ago 
Neptune has not yet gone' round .one 
half of its. orbit, for it takes him 164 
years and .8 months to complete the. 
circuit of his enormous track 8500 
million miles long, travelling continu¬ 
ously at about 200 miles a minute. 

Although invisible to our unaided- 
vision, and appearing in a most power¬ 
ful telescope as but a small, weird globe', . 
Neptune is really an enormous .world, 
34,800 miles in diameter, and large 
enough to contain 85 worlds as big. as 
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THREE BOYS AND A BOAT 


An Exciting Adventure 
in the Lonely Highlands 


© 


: : Told by 
Vernon Bruce 


CHAPTER 1 
- Breaking Up 

’’Tins distant whistle of an ap- 

‘ proaching engine - was heard 
in the cold. December air. and soon 
alter the London express steamed 
majestically into the station. 

With a -wild rush a little crowd 
of boys flung themselves at the car¬ 
riage doors, dragged them open, and 
poured into the compartments. 

• A small boy, whose freckled face 
was crowned with a crop of the 
reddest of red hair, leaned out of the 
window of a third-class carriage 
and straggled valiantly to keep at 
bay the herd of . excited school 
friends surging round him. 

“ Come on, Dale, open the door,” 
cried a youngster in the forefront 
of the fray! 

“ All right, Freckles, you wait till 
1 get you back next term," shouted 
another, as a, well-directed blow 
from the occupant of the carriage 
knocked the .indignant speaker’s 
hat over his eyes. 

Tony Dale, popularly known as 
Freckles for reasons not hard to 
guess, ignored . both. threats and 
entreaties, but continued to shout 
with all tiie power of his lungs :. 

-" Wilton ! Benfield 1 Where are 
you ? Como on! I've bagged a 
carriage.!.” : 

“ Here we are, my .son," an¬ 
swered a cheery voice, and an 
athletic young figure.was to be seen 
pushing its way through the sway¬ 
ing crowd. 

. Close behind came another boy, 
who struggled valiantly with a huge 
handbag that seemed many sizes too 
large for him. 

But then, everything about Ru¬ 
pert Benfield appeared to be too big 
or too small. His huge spectacles 
and the clothes which he always 
seemed to grow out of before he had 
worn them a week-were a source 
of perpetual amusement to his Com¬ 
panions, who,- owing to his quaint 
grown-up ways and the energy he' 
expended on the various crafts of his 
own devising, found in him a source 
of never-failing chaff. 

Not that it was ill-humoured 
chaff, for Rupert Benfield was 
greatly liked and always took his 
companions’ “ leg-pulling ” with the 
utmost .good nature. 

“ Come on ! ” shouted the an¬ 
xious Freckles, ' “ I can’t keep 
these beggars out much longer.” 

“ Stand back, children,” com¬ 
manded Ian Wilton, with all the 
majesty, of one whose ^sixteenth 
birthday is not very, far away. 

.“ Make way for your .’betters,” 
panted Rupert, struggling along 
behind his leader., " We: desire to 
hold no converse with such-as you. 
\Vow !. Mind my glasses, you don¬ 
key!” he cried in very different 
’ tones as someone pushed an elbow in 
his face. • . 

■'One'last,.desperate shove, and the 
three friends were safe in the com¬ 
partment,., the door .of which was 
already being deserted by those 
still in search of seats. 

“ I must say it’s decent of your 
father to ask Rupert and me to your 
house for the holidays," said 
Freckles, settling down in his corner 
as the train started on its way. 

“ Notabit," laughed Ian’, adding, 
"it would never do for the Three 
Inseparables to be parted all 
through the holidays.” 

Rupert looked up trom his book 
and remarked solemnly : 

“ Nevertheless 1 must couple-my 
name with that of Freckles ' in 
expressing my deep appreciation 
of Sir Henry Wilton’s kindness.” 

“ Nobly spoken. Rupert, old boy,” 
said Ian; “but I’m afraid our 
young Sherlock Holmes won’t find 
much in his line at Westbourne 
Terrace.” - 

“Shut up I” said Rupert, red¬ 
dening. “ It’s nothing to laugh at.” 
At • the moment he was deep 


in the realms of detective litera¬ 
ture, and in imagination already 
saw himself running desperate 
criminals to ground and solving the 
most baffling mysteries in the very 
best style. ' - ••' . 

Unfortunately for him, his friends 
could not see matters in quite the 
same light, and poor Rupert had to 
endure a .lot of teasing on the sub¬ 
ject of his latest,hobby. 

“ You know something about 
crime, don’t you?” inquired 
Freckles suddenly, winking at Ian. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Rupert, 
trying not to look flattered. 

“ Then perhaps you can tell me 
this—who killed .Cock Robin ? ” 

“ Laugh away,” rejoined Rupert, 
" but you may be jolly grateful for 
my help some day.” 

And as his companions laughed 
at the retort, they little thought 
that one day, not so very far, off, 
Rupert would have an excellent 
opportunity of proving his boast. 

CHAPTER 2 
" The Professor 

l—T l'llo ! ” exclaimed Ian, as the 

, 1 train slowed up lor the 

first time.. “ Where have we got to 
now' ? ”■ 

“ Winchester,” announced Tony, 
poking his head out of the window 
to get a better view of the station 
into which they were steaming. : 

The three chums crowded to .the 
door and watched with amusement 
the commotion on the platform as 
the express came to a,stop. 

Burly farmers Who had come into 
the town for market day, excited 
country women with children of all 
ages clinging to tlicir skirts, and a 
few soldiers from the neighbouring 
barracks, all hurried hither aud 
thither with every appearance of 
flurry and bustle. 

The last passenger had been 
seated, the guard had sounded a 
shrill blast on the whistle, and the 
train had begun to glide slowly on its 
journey, when a tall figure dashed 
across- the' platform. 

Dodging the intercepting arms of 
the porters, it wrenched open the 
door of the compartment in which 
the Three Inseparables were sitting, 
and . took a flying leap inside. 

There was a loud thud as th.e new¬ 
comer, losing his balance, slid on 
to the floor, arid the boys found 
themselves confronted by the sight 
of a long and lean gentleman of 
middle age sitting in a position of 
extreme discomfort at their feet. 

“ Let me give you a hand, sir,” 
cried Freckles, jumping up and 
rushing to the rescue. 

“ I hope you are not hurt, sir ? ” 
added Ian, dusting down the tall 
gentleman, who appeared to be more 
than a little dazed by the result of 
his sudden entrance. 

“ Not at all—not at all,” he an¬ 
swered, groping on the floor for his 
gold-rimmed pince-nez. 

, .When these had been recovered 
and handed to him, he adjusted 
them with great care and gazed 
earnestly at the three boys. They, 
in their turn, were regarding their 
new travelling companion with a 
pardonable degree of curiosity. 

Very tall and thin, he certainly 
presented a curious'spectacle. He 
was wearing a long check ulster 
reaching nearly to the ground,' and 
his hair, which was grey and scanty, 
hung in a straight fringe over a 
large forehead. 

His eyes twinkled in a nervous but 
friendly manner behind his glasses, 
which were now resting askew on 
his long, straight nose.- 

This curious individual suddenly 
removed his gaze from the trio,- who 
were beginning to feel embarrassed 
under so prolonged a scrutiny, and 
leaped to his feet. 

“ Great Aristotle ! Where is my 
attache case ? ” he gasped, peering 
about him helplessly. 


“ There it is, on the scat by your 
side,” pointed out Freckles. 

“ So it is! What a relief ! ” 
gasped the stranger, snatching up 
the case aud peering at the contents 
under its half-opened lid. 

The inspection appeared to satisfy 
him, for he turned to the boys, who 
were watching him with consider¬ 
able amusement, and remarked : 

“ I thought for a moment—but 
I sec now that you all look quite 
honest.” 

“ You surely don’t think we want 
to steal your property ? ” cried 
Rupert indignantly., . 

“ Not at all,” came the answer. 
“ I am somewhat worried, that’s all. 
Yes, somewhat worried. Please 
accept my apologies' if I have 
offended you.” 

“ That’s quite all right, sir,” re¬ 
plied Ian, who, being the eldest, 
usually took the lead and acted as 
spokesmen for the trio. 

" By the way,” suddenly de¬ 
manded the tall stranger, " there 
is one question I most particularly 
wish to ask you.” 

“ It’s nothing to do with maths., 
is it, sir ? ” enquired Freckles 
anxiously. “ I’m simply hopeless 
at sums—always have been.” 


at a snail’s pace through the en¬ 
veloping darkness, and the boys 
viewed the yellow fog" that-swirled 
about the windows with disgust. 

“ What a day to come home on 1 ” 
grumbled Ian, as the train crawled 
slowly on. 

“ Fogs,” remarked Rupert, with 
an air of great wisdom, “ are of 
considerable assistance to criminals. 
They help them to cover their 
tracks and to get away without 
being discovered.” 

“ Well, old son,” chipped in Ian, 
“ we are nearly at Waterloo; I 
suggest that you show us what a 
clever dc-tective you are by dis¬ 
covering a taxi for us.' I’ll give 
Freckles a hand in getting our 
boxes out of the van.” 

Just then a fog signal exploded 
with a loud report.. It awoke the 
professor, who sat up blinking in 
the murky half-light. 

" Great-. Aristotle 1 Where are 
we ? What has happened ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed in alarm. 

“ We’ve run into a real London 
fog, sir,” laughed Freckles. " It’s 
delayed us no end, but we are just 
into Waterloo now.” 

Even as he spoke the platform 
lights appeared dimly through the 



A tall, lean gentleman took a flying leap inside 


“ Dear me, no ! ” the other replied 
seriously. “ It’s' just this: Do any 
of you young gentlemen know a 
person of the name of Bolvido.? ” 

For a moment the boys thought 
that their strange acquaintance 
was trying to make fun of them, 
but he appeared so much in earnest 
that they all gave him their solemn 
assurance that they did not. 

“ I did not. think you would, 
but I had to make sure,” answered 
the stranger, and, without offering 
any explanation of his curious 
question, went on : 

” You must allow me to introduce 
myself. My name is Debenham— 
Professor Cornelius Debenham. I’m 
afraid I have no card on me,” he 
continued, searching feverishly in 
his pockets, “ but that is my name. 
I live in Scotland now,” he added 
as an afterthought. - 
, Ian introduced his two chums 
and himself to the Professor, who 
nodded absent-mindedly and re¬ 
marked : “ Not at all, not at all.” 

“ What a funny' chap he is,” whis¬ 
pered Freckles, as the Professor, 
wrapping his huge ulster round his 
thin body, shut his eyes and, without 
another word, fejl asleep. 

CHAPTER 3 

In the Fog 

As the train drew nearer to Lon- 
don its progress became 
slower, for a pea-soup fog of the 
worst description had settled over 
the metropolis. 

By the time Ciapham Junction 
was reached they were travelling 


fog and the train'drew up at the 
long arrival platlorm. 

“ Oh, dear,”, exclaimed the Pro- 
lessor, reaching ior his hat and 
peering through the window. “ It’s 
all very disturbing. I shall never 
be able to. find myy luggage.” 

“ Is it in the front van or the 
back one ? ” asked lari, collecting 
his hat and coat from the rack. • 

“ The front—no, the back. Oh, I 
don’t know!” -exclaimed their 
absent-minded friend distractedly'. 

“ I say," said Freckles aside to 
Ian, “ we can’t leave the fellow 
alone. Why,' he’d never find his 
luggage in a year 1 ” 

“ That’s- true,” agreed Ian. “ I 
tell you what, you go and see about 
our luggage; it’s.in the front van. 
I’ll trot along with the professor 
and help him to look for his box in 
the back.” 

“ Right you - are,” Freckles 
answered. “ I’ll wait for you by 
the exit.” 

The Professor, who all this time 
had been fidgeting in-his corner, 
now turned to' the' boys and re¬ 
marked anxiously: 

“ I hope it will not be incon¬ 
veniencing you greatly, but if one 
of y'ou could possibly assist me 
to search for my box I should be 
deeply indebted to you.” 

“ That’s just what we’ve been 
arranging, sir,”' ’answered' Ian. 
“ Come along with me and we will 
have a look for it. Off you go for 
a taxi, Rupert." 

The travellers descended to the 
platform; and the Professor, clutch¬ 


ing his precious attache case with 
one hand and Ian’s arm with the 
other, suffered himself to be led in 
the direction of a pile of luggarie. 

The Professor surveyed the pile 
with dismay-, which changed to re¬ 
lief as his eyes rested upon a great, 
shabby trunk standing a little 
apart from the rest. 

" Stay here a minute, if you will,” 
he said to Ian, “ while I ascertain 
if that is my- box.” 

Ian nodded, and the tall figure ot 
the Professor went on ahead. 

Ian, lazily watching him worm his 
rvay-into the centre, of a mountain 
of boxes and trunks of every 
description, was -suddenly conscious 
of voices by his side, 

" That’s the fellow we want,” 
said someone in a low tone. 

Ian turned. round sharply. 

Two men, with nothing about 
them to distinguish them from the 
rest of the crowd, were standing in 
earnest conversation not two feet 
away'. 

“ The tall one, do y-ou mean ? ” 
inquired his companion. 

“ Yes. It looks as if it is going to 
be an easy job.” 

For the moment Ian thought 
that the two were alluding to his 
new friend, and his mind turned in¬ 
stantly to the attache case which 
the Professor appeared to value so 
highly... 

But his good sense pulled him up. 

“ I’m getting as bad as Rupert,” 
he inuttered, laughing at himself. . 
“ They are probably only- looking 
for their trunk." - 

Indeed,, there was nothing to 
take alarm at in the very common- . 
place remarks of two men who, to 
all appearances, were a couple of 
respectable City gentlemen; and Ian 
had almost forgotten his moment¬ 
ary alarm when their next words 
brought his fears back tenfold. 

■' Here he comes,” said the first, . 
speaker,' clutching at his com¬ 
panion’s arm, and looking toward ‘ 
the Professor, who was making his , 
way back to Ian. “ Are you ready— 
the moment I barge into him ? ” 

" Go ahead,” came the low an¬ 
swer. “ I’m ready.” 

Before- Ian had- time to form any . 
plan of action, a middle-aged gen¬ 
tleman was apologising profusely to 
a bewildered professor for having 
inadvertently bumped into him in 
the fog. - 

A moment later the Professor 
raised a shout of alarm. £ 

“ Help 1 Thieves 1 My case has 
gone!” he cried distractedly-, look¬ 
ing round for I.an. 

But Ian was not there. 

The sudden realisation of the 
danger which awaited the Professor 
had spurred tlie boy to action, arid, 
as a muffled figure snatched the ‘ 
attache case out of the Professor’s 
hand and walked hastily down the 
platform, Ian' had darted off in - 
pursuit. - • : 

Dimly through the fog he could- 
see the hurrying figure of the man 
with the case. 

Ian had his wits about him, and 
he acted promptly,'' ; 

He knew that to shout would , 
only’ alarm the thief who, in the 
darkness, would, find it easy, to hide ; 
the' case in some safe spot or to ex- ; 
tract the contents apd make good ’ 
his escape. - 

The. only chancq of regaining it 
intact was to take the. thief com¬ 
pletely by surprise, for once it was 
in Ian’s possession it would be too - 
dangerous for the other to risk ex¬ 
posure by trying to- bluff the 
authorities. 

Dodging by’ the few people on 
the platform,■ which was emptying - 
rapidly, Ian fast overtook his quarry. 

With a desperate ' sprint he - 
caught at the attache case and 
wrenched it free, just as the man, 
hearing footsteps, suddenly sprang 
round. 

Ian caught a glimpse of an arm 
raised on high, and gave a cry ot 
“ Help! "then something crashed on 
his head, and he felt himself sinking 
rapidly through an abyss of danc¬ 
ing stars and impenetrable blackness. 

TO 'BE CONTINUED 
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Jhn Ounce of cM,irth is Worth a Pound of Sorrow ® 



- DF MERRYMAN 

" J$ut don’t you think, per¬ 
haps”- interrupted the 

modest man. 

“ I don’t think; I. know,” cut in 
the dogmatist. 

“ I’m quite sure about the truth 
of the first statement,” said the 
modest man. 

□ . S '- s . 

How can a leopard change .his 
spots ? By walking from one 
spot to another. 

S' S' ‘ 0 

All Welcome 

'J'HERE was a young lady whose 
bonnet ■ 

Came untied' when the • birds sat 
upon it: 

But she said: “ I don’t care 1 
All the birds in the air 
Are welcome to sit on my bonnet! ” 
Edward Lear 
b 0 ' 0 

A Horse Problem 

A farmer who died left a will in 
which one of the provisions 
was that his horses should be : 
• divided among his three sons— 
Harry to take a half of them, 
George a fourth, and Frank a fifth. 

It was found, however, that there 
were nineteen horses, and, as a 
horse cannot be divided, the ques¬ 
tion was submitted to a judge, who 
hit upon a plan for dividing the 
horses to the satisfaction of the 
three brothers. 

How was this done ? 

Solution next week 

' ra B 0 

Do You Live in Gravesend ? . 

Grave means a trench or moat, 
and Gravesend was simply the 
village or place at the end of a moat. 

0 0 G . 

What is it that has only one fo.ot ? 
A stocking. 

0 0 0 

The Ridiculous Calendar 



The Goozle 


'I'he month of. Feb in Nowhere 
Land 

Is full of windy mornings, and 
The . Goozle seeks the Mogo. Trees 
To - find some: shelter, from the 
breeze. 

But Mogo Trees are rather bare 
For those who wish to shelter there: 
The leaves are all upon the top, 
And so the Goozle does not stop. 



The Twiddle Tree 


Driven .by wind, and also, cold,- - 
The Goozle seeks a warmer fold 
And wanders on till it can see 
The berrydaden Twiddle, Tree. 

It goes and-sits beneath the best 
And makes^its most amusing jest. 
The tree begins to laugh and cough, 
And shakes its luscious berries off! 
0 ■ □ 0 

What Is His Name? 

JTiF- initials of the words described 
here will form the name of a 
great statesman. 

A game ; a flower; an animal ; 
a weapon; a bag; a town in 
France; a precious stone ; a-girl’s 
name; a tree. 

What is it ? Answer next week 


The Power of the Press 
A small local paper printed this 
notice: 

“ We much regret that, owing to 
great pressure on our space this 
week, the 'births and deaths are 
postponed until our next issue.” 


□ .0 0 

Catching Cold 



“ I stayed to chat with that snow¬ 
man,” . 

A foolish Brownie said. 

“ He.must have given me this cold 
That’s settled in my head! ” 

'• 0 . 0 -■ 0' ' 
WHAT word, of;* three- syllables 
reads the; Same backwards 
and forwards ?, Reviver. 

0 0; ■. 0 . 

A Good Tam 

One evening: littleBobby was 
looking through, his father’s 
bookcase when he found an auto¬ 
graph album, filled' with the signa¬ 
tures of famous; people. , Most of 
them had been Scribbled with pen¬ 
cils or scratchy pens., 

Bobby, who had learned well the 
lesson of neatness, thought that he 
could improve upon the album and 
also please his father. He got a 
new exercise book and began to 
copy, out the signatures in his own 
neat handwriting. 

0 0 \- 0 - 
The Birthday of Billikins 
“ A teddy bear,” .said Billikins, 
“ Is a jolly thing, no doubt; 
But I’d much rather have a knife 
And whistle—like a scout. 

“ They,, say I’m • not,, quite old 
enough—• 

At any rate I’m four— 

In years, but if you count in mouths 
It sounds a great, deal more. 

“ For twelve times four are. forty- 
eight ! - ■ 

I wonder who arranged 
The plan for counting age in years? 

I wish it could be changed. 

“I’m forty-eight! How old it 
sounds! . 

Quite long enough a life 
You’d think, for any boy to have 
A whistle and a knife.” 

0 v. 0 Q 

Not Quite Right 

Music teacher: “ I have told you 
that / means forte, so what do 
you think ff means ? ” 

Pupil: .“Eighty!” 

ED- - 0. - 

What Am I? 

\yiiEN.whole I’m to survey;' 

But when of tait bereft, 

To strive or emulate, 

There surely will be left; 

And now .curtail again, 

There will be left but two; 

Yet if you add two more, 

Then eight ’twill bring to view. 

Answer next week 
0 0'’' 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Puzzle Word 

Constantinople—colt, son, neat, pin 
A Poultry Problem 

Nine.' He had eleven hens on Mon¬ 
day morning and ten eggs, and nine 
heirs on Tuesday with eight eggs. 

Wbat Am I P Wood 


The Mayor Gets His Hat Back 

A bell was making a jolly, welcome sound in Monkey ville. 

‘ “ Muffins ! ” cried Jacko. “ Muffins ! ” echoed Belinda. 

And they both rushed out to the gate. 

But, unfortunately, it wasn’t muffins. It was something that 
1 made both Jacko and Belinda rather trembly all at once. 

A big man. in a long scarlet cloak and cocked hat was coming 
-along the road, and he rang his bell from side to side, stopping 
near Jacko and Belinda to cry : ■ 

“ Oyez ! Oyez ! Oyez ! Be it known to all good citizens of 
Monkey ville that his Worship the Mayor, on the eve. of the 
opening of the Monkeyville skating - rink, did lose His mayoral 
5 hat, being grievously assaulted by some person unknown. 
- To any loyal citizen who shall return the hat to the Mayor’s 
residence shall be given a reward of ten shillings. As for the 
ruffian who did assault his Worship’s person, let him beware ! ” 
And the town crier looked so fierce and red in the face as he cried 
out “ Beware ! ” that Belinda and Jacko were very frightened. 

When he had gone by, Belinda^whispered, “Jacko, you really 
must take the Mayor’s hat back at once. I quite forgot to 
l remind you about it this morning.- What will people think ? ” 

“ That’s all right, Belinda,” answered Jacko boldly. “ I’ll 
see he gets his hat. Of course, I can’t take it. He’d recognise 
me at once,- And, anyway,” he added dolefully, “I don’t 
suppose he’d give me ten shillings reward.” • 

“ You might send it by post,” suggested Belinda, her courage 
returning.- . . ; - . - ; 

4 “ No fear,” retorted Jacko. “ They all know me down at the 



Jacko stuffed the cocked hat through tha letter-box 


post : dffice, and if the Mayor got a parcel from me it woukl-.prctty 
soon be all U-P." ■ • - 

Late that afternoon Jacko crept quietly down to the Mayor’s 
house, stuffed the cocked hat through the letter-box,’ gave a 
loud bang-bang on the knocker like a postman, and quickly 
I ran away. ■ - .■••.. 

But the Mayor happened to be in the hall when-the hat 
dropped on the mat, and as he could see it wasn’t wrapped in 
paper, and so couldn’t have been delivered by the postman, he. 
seized a big" stick and ran out after Jacko. 

For a mayor he ran pretty fast, but Jacko ran faster, and 
presently the Mayor gave it up and returned home, puffing and 
8 blowing. _ ' ' , 

In the meantime Jacko darted into a hedge, and there he 
stayed till he thought it safe to move. Then off he rushed as 
hard as he could go. 

But Jacko was in such a hurry to get home that lie' didn’t 
look where he was going. As he flew round a comer there was 
a sudden crash!. Red-hot cinders fell all over the road, some¬ 
thing jumped about and went pop—pop—pop on the pave- 
i ment, and a man cried out in a language that Jacko could not 
understand. ' 

“"Stars! ” murmured Jacko, as he picked himself up and 
bolted. “ A roast-chestnut barrow ! What a waste ! ” 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


The Lost Radium 

10 An explosion of a glass vessel 
at the Manchester Radium In¬ 
stitute scattered £1500 worth of 
the radium over the floor and 
on the walls. 

Lucidly a laboratory boy heard 
the noise, and had the presence 
t| of mind to mop up with a piece 
- of blotting-paper all the particles 
he could find. To recover as 
much as possible of the precious 
substance the directors of the 
institute actually sent not only 
the blotting-paper, but the whole 
flooring to America, and £800 
worth was hunted out and 
1 returned to the Institute. 


Le Radium Perdu 

L’explosion d’un vase de verre 
au Manchester Radium Insti¬ 
tute a‘ disperse psur ./i 500 de 
radium sur le plancher et siir 
les murs. . 

Heureusement qu’un gargon de 
laboratoire entendit le bruit, et 
qu’il eut la presence d’esprit de 
relever au papier buvard toutes 
les parcelles qu’il put retrouver. 
Afin de recouvrer le plus pos¬ 
sible de la substance predeuse, 
les directeurs - de' l’Institut ont 
effectivement expedie en Ame- 
rique non seiilement le papier 
buvard, mais aussi le plancher en- 
tier, et la valeur de £800 a ete 
Cxtraite et rendue aT’Institut. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Mr. Murphy 

YY/Tnifred was to play in a 
music examination. 

It was only a baby examina¬ 
tion really, but Winifred had to 
play scales, exercises, two 
studies,' and a piece, and she 
was terribly afraid that she 
would make a mistake and 
that the examiner would be 
stern and cross and give her 
no marks at all. 

The day before the examina¬ 
tion old Miss Bantly came to 
tea, and afterwards Winifred 
played her piece really very 
nicely. , 

“ If only she plays like that 
tomorrow she is sure to pass,” 
cried her mother, “ Now, dear, 
you really must try not to be 
nervous.” 

“ Sensible little girls are not 
nervous. Of course she’ll pass,” 
said old Miss Bantly. “ And if 
she likes to call oirme on her 
way tomorrow. I’ll. send Mr. 
Murphy with her. He’ll see she 
passes all right.” 

“ But who is Mr. Murphy ? ” 
asked Winifred. 

“ You’ll see”' said Miss 
Bantly.' “He’ll be,ready for, 
you at ten o’clock.” 

The next morning when 
Winifred got up there were 
little frosty pictures all over 
the window-panes. 

“Oh dear!” she wailed. 
“ My fingers will be so cold and 
stiff I shall never be able to 
play those little runs in my 
piece.” 

“ You shall have my big fur 
muff,” Mother promised, and 
she. warmed it at the fire and 
off Winifred started. 

It was cold. Long before she 
reached Miss Bantly’s house 
her poor little fingers were as 
cold and stiff as pokers. 

Miss Bantly came to the 



door and took her -right dntc 
the warm kitchen. 


1 “ Where is Mr. Murphy ? ” 
asked Winfred. 

“ Inside the oven.’- > Miss 
Bantly opened the oven door 
and took out a big potato in its 
jacket—as hot as a little fire. 

“ There’s’ Mr. Murphy ! ” 
she said. “ Hold him tight in¬ 
side your muff, and he’ll see 
your fingers are ready to play. 
Now off you go ! ’•’ 

Mr. Murphy was so cosy that 
Winifred’s fingers were as warm 
as toast,-when she reached the 
examination room, and she 
passed her examination so well 
that she is-going to play her 
piece at the school concert. 
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DOG’S WATCH TOWER • SCOUTS IN THE SNOW • GIANT & PIGMY LOCOMOTIVES 


Crow's Nest for a Watch Dog—This dog, belonging to Mr, C. J. Adham, of Dunmow, Essex, 
has an overhead look-out on his master’s grounds, so that he can watch for trespassers 


Roy Scouts at Play — These American Scouts are enjoying a strenuous snowball contest* 
Thoir opportunities for thi9 sport are far greater than those of their British comrades* 


Duke to marry a Scottish Lassie— 
The Duke of York, who is to marry 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes,- Lyon, 
shown in the right - hand picture 


A Giant Locomotive—American locomotives generally are more powerful than those used on British rail¬ 
ways, and, as can be seen by this giant, the first of a’ new type of which 54 ar® being built for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, they are of great size. . Some of these giant engines weigh 350 to 400 tons, and will draw a train 
of over three thousand tons. Owing to the immense distances American railways have to be ona large scale 


Royal Duke’s Fiancee—Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes - Lyon, daughter 
of the Earl of Strathmore, who 
is to marry the Duke of York 


Pigmy Locomotive’s Heavy Load—This beautiful little model engine, shown recently in 
London, is a striking contrast to the giant locomotive in-the centre picture. It is able quite 
easily to draw six boys. All the parts of the engine are miniatures of those in a big engine 


The Choir at the Foundling Hospital—The Foundling Hospital, in London, has always been 
famous for it3 music-, and the beautiful organ shown here was a gift from Handel, who was 
a great friend of the Hospital. The boys and girls look very picturesque in their uniforms 


























































